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NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1884. 


CONTENTS.—N?® 236, 


NOTES :—Third Part of ‘‘ Boke of St. Albans,” 1—Biblio- 
graphy of Chaucer, 3—Letter of Sir J. Bowring, 4—Isolated 
Burials in Gibraltar—Gow, the Pirate, 5—Lord Cockburn 
and Moustaches—Earliest Verse in Italian—Oxen as Money 
—Document of Sir Isaac Newton, 6—Coincidence, 7. 


QUERIES :—Shakspearian Queries— Portrait of St. Jerome, 7 
—Grey of Wilton, 8—Register of Leckhampstead—Rasta- 
quonere —Coker—Heraldic—St. Paul's Cathedral—Accepted 
Frewen—Atkinson — Royal Marriage with a Slave-— King 
Arthur—William of Worcester—French Family, 9—Auto- 
graph Letters and History—Authorship of Hymns—English 
Names for Flowers and Shells—Collections about Giants, &c. 
—Raban, 10. 


REPLIES:—Rococo, 10—Signatures to Covenant, 11—Cole- 
ridge’s Remorse” — Posies for Rings — ‘‘ Ignorance the 
mother of devotion”—Knowing Fine, 12—Beni: Hifac: 
Calpe— Proofs of Literary Fame—Khedive—Termination 
“oe,” 13—Prester John’s Arms—Some Ubsolete Words— 
Regnal Years—“ Knight of Toggenburg”—Lamb and Mint 
Sauce, 14—Device on Picture—English Judicial Costume— 

| Thorpe, Surrey—Brewer's ‘‘ Phrase and Fable"—Date of 
Phrase — Hebrew Language, 15— Tomb of Thackeray's 
Parents — Balloon, 16— Eclipses of the Sun — Inverted 
Chevron, 17—Oak Tree and Contents —“‘ Old English Drama” 

—Peter Jackson : Philip Jackson—Resurgam, 18. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Wyman’s “ Bibliography of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare Controversy” ‘John Wiclif, Patriot and 
Reformer.” 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Hotes. 


NOTES ON THE THIRD PART OF THE 
“BOKE OF ST, ALBANS.” 


This work was printed at St. Albans by the 
Schoolmaster Printer in 1486. I have lately been 
reading it, and have made notes of some curious 
and rare words contained in it. So far as I know, 
these have not been commented on before, so they 
may be of use to the reader of “N.&Q.” The 
book is not paged, but there will be no difficulty 
in verifying the references (the extracts are taken 
in order). 

MS.W. =the edition printed at Westminster by 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1496 ; reprinted in London 
by White & Cockrane, 1810. 

Ch.=used by Chaucer. 

The first sentence of the third part explains the 
nature of the work, viz., a treatise upon heraldry : 

“Here in thys booke followyng is determyned the 
linage of coot armuris: and how gentilmen shall be 
knowyn from ungentilmen,” 

Linage (Ch. lynage), lineage. 

Coot armuris (Ch. cote armure), a coat worn 
over the armour, on which the armorial bearings 
of the wearer were painted. Js is the plural 
form. Other similar plurals found in this book 
are: bestys, werrys (wars), talys, maydonys, 
sparris (spars=bars), treys (trees), armys. Js, 


too, is sometimes the sign of the genitive case, as 


‘*oon of the kyngis bage” (badge) and “ ramys 
horne.” 

“Insomuch thatt all gentilnes cummys of God of 
hevyn, at hevyn I will begin,......where Lucifer with 
myliony’s of aungelis owt of hevyn fell unto hell and 
odyr places, and ben holdyn ther in bonage, and all were 
erected in hevyn of gentill nature...... Adam the be- 
gynnyng of mankynd was as a stocke wasprayed and 
unfloreshed, and in the braunches is knowledge wiche is 
rotun and wich is grene,” 

Ben, present tense plural, “are ” (Ch.). 

Bonage may only be a misprint for “ bondage,” 
which, Skeat says, is the M.E. form. 

Erected, raised, brought up. 

Unsprayed, without sprigs or shoots. Spray 
(see Skeat) is the same as prov. E. sprag, a sprig, 
Possibly asparagus comes from the same root. 

The author divides the world into three parts : 

“‘ Europe, that is to say, the contre of Churlys. Asia, 
that is to say, the contre of gentilmen. Affrica, that is 
to say, the contre of tempurnes.” 

Tempurnes (MS.W. the countree of temper- 
aunce) means, I think, a mixture of churls and 
gentlemen: “Temper, due mixture of contrary 
qualities” (Walker's Dict.). Trench discusses 
the word, Study of Words, p. 129. 

“ Hite and ful of courage” (hite=hot). “ Hote 
brenning as fire” occurs just below. Chaucer 
uses “ hote and brenningly ”; of hite=hot I have 
not been able to find another example. 

Trone (Ch.) and tronly, for “throne” and 
“ thronely.” 

Smaraydmat looks insoluble at first sight, but 
it is only cpapaydos, an emerald, Englished. 

The four virtues of chivalry are worthy of being 
set down at length :— 

“ Fower vertuys of chivalrie bene theis. 

“ The first is juste in his bestys, clenness of his per- 
sone, peti to have to the pore, to be gracious to his 
presoner, to be reverend and faythful to his God. 

“The secunde is that he be wyse in his battayl, 
—— in his fightyng, knowyng and having minde in 

is wittes. 

“The thirde is, that he be not slowe in his werrys, loke 
before that his quarell be true, thank god ever of his 
victori, and for to have measure in his sustenance 
[moderation in his manner of life). 

“The iiij is to be stronge and stedfast in his gov’- 
naunce—to hope to have the victory, and rode not from 
the fielde and not to shame his cote armure, and that he 
be not bostful of his manhode, loke that [he be] curtes, 
lowly, and gentill, and without rebawdry in his lan- 

8. 


“ The iiij soverayn gentilneses ben theis 
ew othes in sweryng 
boxom to goddis byddyng 
knowyng his own birth in beryng 
and to drede his soverayn to offende.” ; 
Boxom (Ch. buxome),* obedient. See Skeat. 


{* A curious and, we fancy, unrecorded use of the 
word bucomnesse is found in Occleve, De Regimine Prin- 
cipum :— 

Pe God toke upone hym humble buxomnesse 
Whan he bym wrappede in our mortalle —. j 
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2 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[6% 8S. X. 5, 


Among the contrary vices the third is “to wyde 
from his soveraygnes baner in the felde.” MS.W. 
has voyde for “ wyde.” Walker has, “ To void, to 
quit, to leave empty.” Skeat (s.v. “ Void”) says 
there was an O.F. verb vwider =to void, Cotgrave. 
Just above we find “to hope to have the victory, 
and rode not from the fielde,” &c. I suspect this 
is a misprint for void in the same sense, 

Alcondis (MS.W. alyens). 

Agonys (MS. W. agenst), against. 

Fawlchen (MS.W. fawcon), falchion. 

Goostly and gostly (Ch. gost). 

Foo (Ch.) = foe. 

Meny (MS.W. meyne), household, from Lat. 
méinores natu, hence ‘‘ menial” (see Skeat). 

Noon (Ch.)= none. 

“ An wnaged prince” (MS.W. unagyd). Ihave 
not found a similar use of this word. 

Among the “ nyne manner of gentylmen ”:— 

“Ther is a gentylman unéryall, and ther is a gently- 
man ypocrafet, and ther is a gentylman sperytuall.” 
And further on we read :— 

“That other is called in armys a gentill man appo- 
crifate that is to say made vpp and gouyn to him the 
name and the lyueroy of a gentylman.” 

I can find no other instance of ypocrafet or 
appocrifate. 

Since writing the above I have found, in Sir John 
Ferne’s Blazon of Gentry, p. 89, “Aprocrafat, 
students of common law and grooms of the sove- 
reign’s palace, having no coat-armour.” 

“Deuice by an herald igouen” (given). There 
is much variety in the spelling; here we have 
herald, elsewhere herrod and herrowde (Ch. heraud, 
herowd ; MS.W. heroude), 

Yif, if ; syn, since (both Ch.). 

As in Chaucer, the definite article is often in- 
corporated with words beginning with a vowel, and 
we find “ thappostilles,” “theritaunce,” “ thexcel- 
lent,” “ thendys,” “Julian thappostita emproure,” 


C. 
“If he had vsshew forth” (MS.W. yssewe), 


issue. 

Euych (Ch. eche), each, 

Gromys (Ch. herde-gromes, shepherd-boys), 

ms. 

The following are interesting as plurals :— 
colowris, thynggis, flowris, leeuys (leaves), dedys, 
swereddys (MS. W. swerdes). 

Successaries (MS.W. successours). 

Ouerwart (MS.W. overwhart), across, A.-S. 
pweorh, oblique, whence “ athwart.” See glossary 
to Specimens of Early English, Morris and Skeat, 


“The resonis I lowne not” (MS.W. lowe), 
allow. 


— (Ch. arn)=are, Morris, Hist. Eng. Gram, | Sk 
68. 


Examples of and=if (Ch.) :—1. “And hit be 
well made” (Ch, hit, byt); 2. “For and it be 


dyuidid”; 3. “ Bot and a man beholde well”; 4. 
“Then may the hayre, and him list, bere,” &c. 
“And him list”=if it please him. List (Ch. 
liste, leste, lyste), verb impersonal, it pleases; past 
tense luste. 

Pyochit (MS.W. pitched), to piche, and adj. 
pycche or figityue, pichabull or fixabull :— 

“ And in my face deep furrowes eld hath pight.” 
Spenser, Shep. Cal. (Dec.). 
See Skeat, “ Pitch” (2), to fix a camp. 

“A crafty man, a roper, as he hym selfe sayd.” 
Roper, a crafty fellow, a rogue (Halliwell); pro- 
bably from a rope being twisted (see Skeat). 

‘* Certan instrument of yrne” (MS. W. yren). 

“In mylnys” (MS. W. mylles; Ch, mylne, adj.). 

Gyle (Ch. gile), guile. 

Clouyn (MS.W. clouen), cloven. 

Breed (MS.W. and Cb. brede), breadth. 

On, oon, one. So Chaucer, 

Sayen =say, third plural. 

Newoys (Ch. newew, nevywe), nephews or grand- 
sons. 

A nendys (MS. W. ayenst). See Skeat, ‘“Anent.” 

Everich oon (Ch.), every one. 

“Tt mai fortune,” happen. 

“An egle splayd with 2 neckis.” See Skeat, 
s.v. A contraction of “display ”; used by Chaucer. 
The sense “to dislocate” is due to the fact that 
to “ display ” formerly meant to carve or cut up a 
bird ; whence “ splay-footed.” 

Graditly (MS.W. gradydly), Lat. gradatim. 

Coon is a word often used. I suppose it is coign, 
corner. 

Liclenes (MS.W. lyknes), likeness, 

Screscentis, crescents, 

Chenyt (MS.W. chenyd), chained. 

Appropurt (MS.W. apropred ; Ch. appropered), 
appropriated. 

Gre by gre (MS.W. gree), step by step (Ch.). 
For “ degree ” :— 

“ Hee is a shepheard great in gree, 
But hath been long ypent.” 
Spenser, Shep. Cal, (July). 

Chekker (Ch. chekkere), a chess-board. 

Hool (Ch. hole, hol), whole. 

Whed’ (Ch. wheder), whether. 

Leuyd (MS.W. liuyd), lived. 

Trw (Ch. trewe ; MS.W. true). 

“The wich instrument fuys other while to the 
hand.” Sues? There must be a misprint here. 
MS.W. gives servith. 

Asan example of varieties of spelling, in two 
lines we find fontans, fontanys, and fontons. 

Hede (Ch.)= head. 

Aboon=above. So MS,W. 

Rightwys, the original form of “ righteous.” See 
eat. 


“ Cowpull of sparris” (Ch. sparre, a bar). See 
Skeat, “Spar” (1). Spenser uses sperre. 
“ Carpentaries and makeris of howses.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 3 


Armys suying ” (Ch. sue), following. 

Conyng (A.-S. conne, to know), cunning ; also 

lt conig. 

“ Certan londis belongyng to the mounté” (MS. 
W. mount). I suppose this means throne. Hialli- 
well gives mountour, a throne, but I have not 
found another instance of mounté. 

Allon (Ch. alloon), alone. 

Weueris (Ch. weue, to weave), weavers. 

Sponnyn wool (Ch. sponne, past tense of 
“ spinne ”). 

Baly (MS.W. bely), belly. 

“That is to wete,” &c. (Ch.). 

Lickynt, likened. 

Liflode, livelihood. See Skeat, “‘ Lode.” A.-S. 
lif, life ; lad, a leading. 

Auaris, nygonys, or keeperis. Auaris, avari, 
avaricious men. Nygonys (Ch. nyggoun), a 
niggard; see Skeat, “ Niggard.” Keeperis (MS.W. 
kepers), keepers (of money, &c.). For another 
example of “a nygun and auarous” man see Spec. 
of Early Eng., pt. ii. p. 50. 

Lefull getyn sonnys (CH. leful), lawfully be- 


gotten. 
Heyr, hayre, ayre, all forms of “ heir.” 
Chylder = children. F. W. Weaver. 


Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHAUCER, 
(See 6 8. viii. 381; ix. 138, 141, 361, 422, 462.) 

Modernized versions and translations :— 

“ Fables, Ancient and Modern, translated into 
verse from Homer, Ovid, Boccace, and Chaucer, 
by Mr. Dryden,” folio (Lond., 1700). Contains 
“The Knight’s Tale” and “ Nun’s Priest’s Tale” 
by Chaucer ; several editions from 1700 to 1774. 

John Dart published in 1718 “ The Complaint 
of the Black Knight from Chaucer,” which is not 
Chaucer’s, but most likely Lydgate’s; and in a 
volume containing Ovid’s “Art of Love” and 
other poems, translated by Dryden, Congreve, 
and Tate, there is ‘‘ The Court of Love: a Tale 
from Chaucer,” which volume was frequently re- 
printed during the last century ; but “ The Court 
of Love” is not Chaucer’s. 

“The Carpenter of Oxford; or, the Miller's 
Tale,” from Chaucer by S, Cobb, to which are 
added two imitations of Chaucer, ‘‘ Susannah 
and the Elders” and “Earl Robert’s Niece,” by 
Matthew Prior, Esq., 8vo. (Lond., 1712). 

“The Canterbury Tales, modernized by several 
hands” (Lond., 1741), 3 vols. 8vo. Contains 


portrait by Heath and life by Urry ; the principal 
translators were Betterton, Boyle, Dryden, Pope, 
and Ogle. 

In Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii. p. 625, 
record is made of a version of some of “The 
Tales” by a Mr. Andrew Jackson (Lond., 1750). 

“ The Canterbury Tales,” complete in a modern 


version by W. Lipscomb, M.A. (Lond., 1795), 
3 vols. 8vo. 

“The Poems of Chaucer Modernized,” bi 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Horne, Bell, an 
others, with life by Schmitz, 12mo. (Lond., 1841). 

“Cabinet Pictures of English Life,” from the 
prologues to Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales,” in 
prose, by J. Saunders, in one of Knight’s weekly 
volumes, 12mo. (Lond., 1845). 

“Tales from Chaucer in Prose,” by Cowden 
Clarke (Lond., 1833), 12mo. A second edition 
in 8vo. revised, 1870. 

“The Riches of Chaucer,” poems modernized, 
with life, by Cowden Clarke, 8vo. (Lond., 1870). 

“The Canterbury Tales done into Modern Eng- 
lish,” by F. Clarke, 8vo. (Taunton, 1870). Only 
one volume published. 

“Canterbury Chimes,” Chancer’s tales retold 
for children, in prose, by F. Storr and H. Turner, 
8vo. (Lond., 1878). 

‘*Chaucer for Children, a Golden Key,” being 
prose versions of several tales by Mrs. Haweis, 
illustrated, 4to. (Lond., 1877). An 8vo. edition 
in 1882. 

“ Chaucer for Schools,” by Mrs. Haweis, 8vo. 
(Lond., 1881). 

“ Chaucer's Stories Simply Told,” by Mary Sey- 
mour, illustrated by Scannell, 8vo. (Lond., 1883). 

“Selections from the Canterbury Tales,” ren- 
dered into modern English, with close adherence 
to the language of the poet, by F. Pitt-Taylor, 
post 8vo. (Lond., 1884), 

“Contes de Canterbury, traduits en vers fran- 
cais par le Chevalier de Chatelain, 3 tom.,” 8vo. 
(Lond., 1857-60). 

Editions of the prologues and some of 
“The Tales,” pen I for educational use, are 
numerous ; it is needless to specify them here ; 
the best are those edited for the Clarendon Press, 


Biographies of Chaucer :— 

A life of the poet is prefixed to the following: 
Speght’s, Urry’s, John Bell’s, Anderson’s, Chal- 
mers’s, Whittingham’s, the Aldine, Robert Bell’s, 
and Gilman’s Riverside Chaucer. 

The only important separate biography is that 
by William Godwin :— 

“Life of Geoffrey Chaucer, including Memoirs 
of his Friend and Kinsman John of Gaunt, with 
Sketches of the Manners and Literature of Eng- 
land in the Fourteenth Century.” First edition 
in 2 vols. 8vo. (Lond., 1803); second in 4 vols, 
8vo. (Lond., 1804). Translated into German by 
Breyer, of Jena, 1812. 

A life of Chaucer is prefixed to “ Selections” 
from yy works by C. D. Deshler, 8vo. (New York, 
1847). 

The following publications of the Chaucer 
Society deal with the facts of the poet's life :— 

Furnivall’s “ Trial-forewords to the Parallel Text 
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of the Minor Poems,” “bringing out Chaucer's | nattre ces germes d’espé 


early, but hopeless love.” 1871. 


rance d’oit renaftront les bons 
principes et Jes belles institutions pour l'avenir, dans un 
mot je tache de peindre la France pus telle qu'on la re- 


“ Life-Records of Chaucer,” in two parts, issued présente ni dans les Gazettes, ni dans les livres de la 


in 1875 and 1876. Another part promised. 


The following have been overlooked :— 
“The Canterbury Tales and the Fairie Queene, 
with other Poems of Chaucer and Spencer.” 
Edited for Popular Perusal, with current Illustra- 
tive and Explanatory Notes, by D. Laing Purves. 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1870. Contains a life of Chaucer 
and good notes. 
“The Canterbury Tales from Chaucer.” By 
John Saunders, 2 vols., 12mo. London, 1845. 
Companion volumes to the “ Pictures of English 
Life” from Chaucer, in Knight’s Weekly Volume. 
J. Maske. 


Mr. Maske t has not, mentioned that Morris’s 
Aldine edition of Chaucer was reissued by Messrs. 
Bell & Daldy (n.d., but 1872). The preface, dated 
** Tottenham, Nov., 1866,” is reprinted, followed 
by “Preface to the Second Edition,” undated. 
There are three appendices inserted in the first 
volume (pp. 253*-277*), and an appendix in the 
sixth volume contains earlier versions of three 
poems, Joun RanDAtt. 


Lerrer or Sir J. Bowrinc.—A friend of 
mine, M. Ludovic Lalanne, Librarian of the 
French Institute, is now engaged in preparing for 
publication the correspondence and journals of 
Fauriel, the celebrated professor and littérateur 
(see Sainte-Beuve’s Critiques et Portraits). In the 
course of his editorial labours he has discovered 
three letters addressed to Fauriel by Sir John 
Bowring, and through his courtesy I am enabled 
to present these letters to the readers of your ex- 
cellent journal. They strike me as most interest- 
ing, and illustrate in a curious manner the 
political as well as the literary intercourse which 
existed between France and England during the 
reign of Louis XVIII. :— 


2 Septembre, 1821. 

Mon cher ami! Oui! je me servirai de ce mot la. De 
tous les titres c’est le seul qui vaut quelque chose. Rendez- 
le moi ; c'est une affaire faite. L’amitié, c’est la paix 
perpétuelle entre les individus. Existait-elle entre les 
nations, que deviendrait la guerre? 

J’ai écrit & notre commun, notre excellent ami 
Thierry.* Je lui ai dit que j'allais établir un Impdt sur 
votre bonté, mais c'est sur vos richesses, et j'espéere que 
vous ne vous en plaindrez pas. Les gouvernemens aiment 
mieux 4 taxer Ja pauvreté. Ce sont la les Impéts qui 
pésent. Voila donc le secret. J’écris dans ce moment 
(nous disons en Anglais: Je suis écrivant, qui est plus 
fort) un petit volume sur la Politique, la Littérature et 
la Morale de votre Pays. J’y tiche de vous unir plus 
€troitement & nos amis de la liberté, de dévoiler la peur 
ou la faiblesse de nos ennemis comiuns, de faire con- 


* Augustin Thierry, 1795-1856, the distinguished his- 
torian, author of Histoire de la Conquéte de U Angleterre 


plupart de nos voyageurs, ni dans les coteries, ni dans les 
chambres, mais avec cette étincelle brilante dans son 
sein qui éclairera encore le monde. Je mets vos talents 
en réquisition. Je vous engage 4 m’aider de vos lumicres ; 
vous le ferez utilement pour la bonne cause, car du moins 
je frapperai fort, et si je frappe juste cela aura peut-étre 
quelqu’effet. Je voudrais bien saisir le bas-relief de vos 
partis politiques, Dites-moi quatre mots 1d - dessus. 
Jusqu’ ott dois-je attaquer la majorité de vos libéraux 
marquans? Quelles sont les preuves les plus éclatantes 
de l'influence corruptrice sur le parti ministériel? Mais 
quel champ! Entrez-y! Vous et Thierry pouvez vous 
servir de moi pour dire des vérités qu’en France l'on ne 
peut pas dire. J'ai mil foisr a la politique, mais 
J'y reviens toujours :— 
“ Liberty gives life its sole perfume, 
And we are dead(?) without it!” 
Et que me direz-vous, que m’engageriez-vous 4 dire sur 
l'état de Ja litterature chez vous et surtout la littérature 
politique? Vous pourriez me donner dans deux pages 
un petit tableau des ouvrages les plus marquans qui ont 
paru depuis vingt ans. Vous pouvez m’aider 4 apprécier 
Justement |’époque ott nous sommes en France, Que dois- 
je dire de Raynouard,* Lavigne,t Béranger,t Viennet ?/§ 
Et Dupaty,|| Lemercier,{ &c., doivent-ils figurer dans 
mes pages ! Les deux Chénier,** je les ai entre mes mains, 
mais convenez que vos vers alexandrins sont trés lourds. 
Les fils d’'Israél auront leur tour. En voyage j'avais 
une demi-douzaine de pensées sur eux que j'aurais di ne 
pas oublier, mais c’en est fait de celles-la. Il faut [en] 
enfanter d'autres. Je ticherai de philosophiser mon 
histoire autant que je pourrai, Je critiquerai peu leurs 
ouvrages, Entre nous ils n’en valent pas la peine. Ils 
n’étaient bons que parceque toute autre chose était 
mauvaise. Quelques fi ens de poésie ont du mérite, 
mais ne valent nullement la poésie arabe contemporaine. 
Le langage de la passion est toujours intéressant ; celui 
qui se dit de la raison (pauvre divinité ! particuli¢rement 
quand elle parle de la chaire habillée en prétre) dog- 
matise, et se croit quelque chose! Ecrivez-moi bientét, 
je vous en prie. La peste ou quelque autre maladie me 
nie l’entrée dans la Catalogne. Je vais par Iviza a 
Valencia et puis 4 Madrid. Je vous prierai de m’écrire 
chez M. Adam Weidmann, a Vitoria. Je suis your's in 
all honest service and with genuine affection, 
Bownina. 
A Mons. Fauriel, Rue de Seine, No. 68, 4 Paris. 
Gustave Masson, 


Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


* Francois Just Marie Raynouard, 1761-1836, well 
known as a poet and a scholar. 

+ Casimir Delavigne, 1793-1843, a lyric and dramatic 
poet of some reputation, 

t Jean Pierre Béranger, 1780-1857, the famous chan- 
sonneer. 

§ Jean Pons Guillaume Viennet, 1777-1868, chiefly 
k nown as a satirical poet. 

|| Emmanuel Dupaty, 1775-1851, has written some 
amusing comedies. 

“| Népomucéne Lemercier, 1771-1840, a prolific writer, 
His tragedy Agamemnon and his comedy Pinto are his 
two best-known works. ' 
** André Chénier, 1762-1794, immortalized by his 
touching elegy La Jeune Captive. Marie Joseph Chénier, 
1764-1811; his principal work is a history of French 


par les Normands, Lettres sur U Histoire de France, &c. 


literature from 1789 to 1808, 
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IsorateD Burtats 1x 
the numerous solitary graves which are to be seen 
in the Alaméda, of soldiers and others who died 
during the sieges or epidemics, three cases of 
isolated burials are particularly noticeable :— 

1. Don Enrico de Guzman, Conde de Niebla, 
who besieged Gibraltar when in possession of the 
Moors in 1436, was drowned during the assault. 
His body was recovered by the Moslems, who 
fixed it as a warning over the gate of the Barcina, 
where it remained for many years, until in the 
year 1462 the Christians, under his son Don Juan 
Manuel de Guzman, first Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
and the Count de Arcos, captured the fortress. 
The body of Don Enrico was then removed, with 
great ceremony, from its elevated position to the 
mosque in the Moorish castle, which had been 
consecrated as a chapel. This building is now a 
powder magazine. The casquet which contained 
the bones of the count is mentioned in the in- 
ventory of the stores delivered to Ferdinand and 
Isabella in the year 1502, when the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia was obliged to surrender the 
fortress to the Crown. 

2. Col. James, R.A., in his History of the 
Straits, mentions as a curious fact that a gentle- 
man, whose name is not given, was by his own 
desire buried in the foundation of the ruined 
tower at Europa Point. On this account the 
cavity in which he was interred was called “The 
Deadman’s Hole.” The ruin referred to no longer 
exists, as it was entirely destroyed at the building 
of Europa Line wall. It is described as being 
built on arches, from which circumstance it was 
called “the arched tower.” It was supposed to be a 
Pheenician pharos, and had a spiral staircase running 
round the outside from the base to the summit. 

3. General Sir Robert Boyd, who was lieu- 
tenant-governor during the great siege, 1779-83, and 
who became governor in 1791, which appointment 
he held until his death on May 13, 1794, laid 
in 1773 the foundation stone of the King’s Bastion. 
During the ceremony he expressed a wish that he 
would live to see the day when the bastion would 
resist the united forces of France and Spain. This 
desire was granted, as well as another wish, which 
was that after his death his body might repose in the 
niche which he had left for that purpose whilst 
the work was in progress. A marble tablet in 
the bastion shows where the brave old soldier rests. 
There is also a monument to his memory in King’s 
Chapel, which states the place of his burial. 

R. Stewart Parrersoy. 

Hale Crescent, Farnham, Surrey. 


Jouy Gow, tHe Prrate.—An extremely in- 
teresting addition to what is known of this notorious 
character has just appeared in a posthumous work, 
Caithness Family History, by John Henderson, 
W.S., a former contributor to “N. & Q.” In Sir 


Walter Scott’s advertisement to the first edition, in 
December, 1821, of his Pirate, it is said that the 
captain of the Revenge, bearing twenty-six guns, 
John Gow, “engaged the affections and received 
the troth-plight of a young lady of some property.” 
The impression is left that she was an Orcadian, and 
the novelist explained that Gow succeeded in his 
suit while at Stromness, before he had shown the 
black flag or visited piratically the neighbouring 
county families. On his trial before the High 
Court of Admiralty, London, he at first refused to 
plead, so as to preserve some property he had for 
his relations ; but on May 27, 1725, his courage 
gave way at sight of the preparations to press 
him to death, which was the resource then of 
English law on refusal to plead, and he was hanged 
at Execution Dock with several of his crew. The 
following paragraph from Scott’s preface will serve 
to introduce the latest knowledge of Gow’s history: 

“Tt is said that the lady whose affections Gow had 
engaged, went up to London to see him before his death, 
and that, arriving too late, she had the courage to request 
a sight of his dead body; and then, touching the hand of 
the corpse, she oe resumed the troth-plight which 
she had bestowed. ithout going through this cere- 
mony, she could not, according to the superstition of the 
country, have escaped a visit from the ghost of her 
departed lover, in the event of her bestowing upon any 
living suitor the faith which she had plighted to the 
dead. This part of the legend may serve as a curious 
commentary on the fine Scottish ballad which begins, 
* There came a ghost to Margaret’s door,’ &c,” 


In giving the history of the Gibsons, originally 
an Edinburgh family, Mr. Henderson says that 
Alexander Gibson, Dean of Bower and Watten 
from 1668 to 1682, had by his wife Katharine, 
eldest daughter of James Sinclair of Assery, a 
fourth son George, a merchant, who married 
Katharine, daughter of Baillie Rorison, Thurso. 
The Gibsons were afterwards closely related by 
marriage to the Ratter Earls of Caithness. Of 
this lady the newest information is quite of its own 
kind :— 

“Before her marriage to Mr. Gibson, Katharine 
Rorison had formed an attach t and engaged herself 
to John Gow or Smith, a native of Scrabster, whose 
piratical exploits in the early part of last century sug- 
gested Sir Walter Scott’s tale of The Pirate. At what 
period of Gow’s career this love affair took place is un- 
certain, but at any rate the Baillie disapproved of his 
daughter's choice, and while Gow was absent at sea, 
obliged her to listen to the addresses of her future hus- 
band, then schoolmaster at Stroma. The marriage had 
scarcely taken place when Gow returned to Thurso, 
bringing bridal dresses for his betrothed, who, even as 
matters then stood, would gladly have gone off with him. 
Gow departed highly incensed, and after Katharine 
Rorison had settled down in Stroma, he visited the 
island with the intention of carrying her off, or having 
his revenge, but he left again without doing any mis- 
chief. She had two sons to Mr. Gibson, and after his 
death resided at or near Banniskirk, her aunt, Katha- 
rine Rorison, having married Donald Williamson, the 
first Willi of Banniskirk. These particulars were 
given to the late Dr. P, B. Henderson by Mrs, Elizabeth 
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Sinclair, widow of the Reverend Alexander Smith, minis- 
ter of Olrig, who died at Thurso, October 15, 1831, aged 
eighty-eight, and who was personally acquainted with 
Katharine Rorison. In a note to The Pirate, Gow is 
mentioned as having been a native of Orkney, but this 
is belived to be incorrect. A narrative of his proceed- 
ings vill be found in Johnaton’s Lives of Highwaymen 
and sim tar chronicles. There are other interesting 
articulars in the notes and advertisements to The Pirate. 
n 1725 Gow and several of bis associates were convicted 
at London by the High Court of Admiralty, and de- 

servedly executed,” 
T. S. 


Lorp Corer Justice Cocksury anp Movs- 
TacHEs.—Amongst English judges and barristers 
there has always been a strong prejudice against 
wearing hair on the face, and until within the last 
few years it would have been impossible to find 
a barrister with a moustache, and (I believe) no 
English judge for some centuries has adopted this 
natural hirsute appendage. No doubt this custom is 
a survival of the days when “ the priest all shaven 
and shorn” was the principal lawyer. We know 
the coif of the serjeants-at-law was designed to 
hide the tonsure. As an illustration of the judicial 
dislike to moustaches, the following observations, 
which I heard at the Sussex assizes about six or 
seven years since, when they were held at Brighton, 
may be of interest. Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
said to a witness, “ Witness, in consequence of 
your having a moustache I cannot hear distinctly 
what you say. I don’t mean to say you should 
cut it off, if you think it an ornament; but it 
prevents me from hearing you, and you must, 
therefore, speak more loudly.” It is somewhat 
singular that the use of the wig is now confined to 
the judges and the bar, having been abandoned 
by the rest of society; possibly, therefore, the 
artificial use of hair on the top of the head may be 
considered to make up for the removal of the 
natural hair from the face. , 

Freperick E. Sawrer. 
Brighton, 


Tre Earturest Verse THe Iratran 
GUAGE: AN Opinion or Gornic Arcut- 
recturse.—In restoring the decorations of Ferrara 
Cathedral, Mentovani has reproduced on the choir 
arch a (rather wretched) verse which was anciently 
in the same position in mosaic, and has been pre- 
served by Borsetti, Frizzi, Quadrio, Bisso, and 
others as the earliest verse in the Italian language: 

“Tl mille cinto trempta cinque nato 

Fo gto emplo a Zorzi csecrato 

Fo Nicolao scolptore 

E Glielmo fo lo auctore.” 
Tt was originally a legend hanging from the hand 
of one of the prophets. The cathedral was con- 
secrated in 1136, but the choir was, I believe, 
added later. Looking for this date in Maffei, 
Verona Illustrata, I came upon the following 


architecture of the lover of the classic in such naif 
terms that I think it is interesting to quote it:— 
“ E fuor di dubbio che il nome di gotica, dato a quella 
cattiva maniera d’ ornar gli edifizj solamente nelle pros- 
sime eta quando si comincié a rimetter la buona e antica, 
non d’ altronde nacque che dall’ uso di chiamar con nome 
barbaro tutto cid ch’ é rezzo e malfatto...... Non poche 
pero son le fabbriche in Italia anteriori al risorgimento 
dell’ arti, nelle quali oltre alla struttura, se potessimo 
levarne i sesti acuti degli archi, e |’ irrego!arita de’ capi- 
telli delle colonne e degli ornamenti, non mancano di 
grandezza e di grazia.” 
R. H. Busx. 


Oxen as A Mepivm or Excnance.—The fol- 
lowing excerpts, side by side, give rise to the 
inquiry whether Homer intended to indicate the 
animal or bullion as the medium of exchange in 
the respective values of Diomed’s and Glaucus’s 
armour :— 

1. “ For Diomed’s brass arms, of mean device, 

For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price), 

He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought ; 

A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought.” 
Pope’s Homer, “ Iliad,” bk. vi. ll. 292-5, 

2. “ Champollion-Figeac, the brother of the famous 
Champollion, makes in his work on Egypt the following 
observations :—lt is the common opinion that the Daric, 
a coin so called after Darius, was the first money legally 
introduced into Egypt. It appears that, previously to 
the Persian conquest, Egypt employed for its interior 
relations only a conventional money, and in its dealings 
with foreigners it paid or received payment in rings of 
gold or silver of a fixed weight. The monuments give 
testimony of these facts. The conquered nations are 
represented paying tribute in rings of metal. In other 
scenes persons are seen weighing rings, and giving them 
in exchange for other objects. Also, it appears there 
were masses of gold bearing another shape than that of 
the ring, for instance, the form of a frog, of a calf, of an 
ox, and that it had thus become a custom to reckon a 
particular object as worth so many oxen, another as 
worth so many calves, or s0 many frogs, meaning thereb 
— known weights of gold.” —Leigh Hunt's Jow 
p. 

This last excerpt is from the miscellany to 
which I referred in a previous communication, and 
for the replies to which I have to thank several of 
your correspondents. Jouy J. STocken. 
3, Heathfield Road, Mill Hill Park, W. 


A Document or Sir Isaac Newroy.— 
Absence of mind in great men is a somewhat 
hackneyed theme, but i never met with a much 
more flagrant instance than that exhibited in this 
warrant, which is now in my possession :— 

Mint Aug. 2* 1729. 
S'—Pray pay to D* John ffrancis ffanquier the three 
per cent. dividend due at Midsummer last upon five 
Thousand pounds south sea stock in my name; and his 
receipt shall be a sufficient discharge from 

Your humble servant 
Isaac NEwTon, 

To the Accomptant of the South sea Company. 
Beneath is appended the following note :— 
“ This document is a singular proof of the absence of 


passage, which expresses the contempt for Gothic 


great minds, it being dated more than two years later 
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than his death, which took place March 20, 1727. I 
have compared it with similar documents, and vouch for 
the authenticity of the whole warrant being in the hand- 
writing of Sir Isaac Newton.—William Upcott.” 

Frep. W. Joy, M.A., F.S.A. 


Corncipence: Cicero anp WorpsworTH. — 
The English poet’s often quoted lines concerning 
the plan 

“ That those should take who have the power, 
And those should keep who can,” 
are paralleled with a curious similarity of phrase 
in Cicero’s Oratio pro P. Sestio, c. 42:— 

“Quis enim nostrum, judices, ignorat ita naturam 
rerum tulisse, ut quodam tempore homines, nondum 
neque naturali neque civili jure descripto, fusi per agros 
ac dispersi vagarentur, tantumgue haberent quantum 
manu ac viribus per cedem ac vulnera aut eripere aut 
retinere potuissent.” 

Dernigt, 

Plymouth. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


SHaksPerian Queries.—Lope de Vega: “ Cas- 
telvines y Monteses.”—Can any of your readers give 
the exact date when this play was first presented 
or published? It is with reference to its relation 
to Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet that I want 
the information. 

Did Marlowe translate Ovid's “Art of Love” 1— 
Douce, in his Illustrations of Shakespeare, p. 428 
(edit. 1839), quotes from Marlowe’s translation of 
Ovid’s Art of Love,— 

“ For Jove himself sits in the azure skies, 
And laughs below at lovers’ perjuries,” 
and says that from these lines Shakespeare pro- 
bably took 
© At lovers’ perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs.” 
Romeo and Juliet, I. ii. 92, 93. 
Did Christopher Marlowe ever translate the three 
books of the Ars Amatoria as well as the three 
books of the Amores? I cannot find any mention 
of such a translation among Marlowe’s works. 
Douce is not very accurate as a rule, but his quo- 
tation must have been taken from some translation. 

At what Hour did the Matins Bell ring ?— 

“ The curfew bell hath rung, 'tis three o’clock.” 

Romeo and Juliet, IV. iv. 4. 
Was this the matins bell? The Catholic Dic- 
tionary (Messrs. Addis and Arnold) gives no in- 
formation as to the precise hour at which matins 
were held. Ifthe regular hour was three o’clock, 
the allusion in the passage quoted above would 
probably be to the matins bell, which would be 
the same bell as that used for the curfew, and 
hence, perhaps, the confusion of names. 


The University of Rheims.— 
“This young scholar, that hath been long studying at 
Rheims.” 


Taming of the Shrew, I, i. 79-81. 
In what year was the University of Rheims 
founded? It was some time in the sixteenth 
century. Why should Shakespeare have selected 
this university for mention in this passage? Was 
it, like that of Padua, resorted to by students from 
all parts of Europe ? F, A. MarsHatt. 


[Castelvies y Monteses is included in the twenty-fifth 
volume of the collected works of Lope de Vega. This 
volume saw the light in 1647, in 4to, Vol. i. of the col- 
lection is dated 1609. The other volumes bear various 
dates. It will, we fancy, be difficult to obtain further 
information as to date of publication. A complete col- 
lection of these volumes is of singular rarity. Our corre- 
spondent F. W. C. has, we believe, most, if not all the 
volumes.—Henri II. was sacré in Reims by Charles 
de Lorraine in 1547. During the rejoicings attendant 
on the ceremony Charles de Lorraine learned that 
he was appointed cardinal. He started soon after- 
wards for Rome to receive his hat, and also to en- 
gage the Pope in a league against the Emperor. He 
brought with him back from Rome a bull of Paul IIL, 
authorizing the establishment in Reims of a uni- 
versity, constituted after the fashion of that of Paris, 
for the study of “théologie, droit, médecine, et arts.” 
Henri approved of the scheme, and supported it with 
letters patent. The Parliament, however, found in 
the bull conditions too favourable to the Church of 
Rome, and spent two years in imposing modifications 
and restrictions, after which—assumably in 1549, though 
we fail to find mention of the exact date—the univer- 
sity was established. Well supported by its founder, 
it sprang at once into reputation. Antoine Fournier 
was the most distinguished among its early professors. 
So early as the tenth century the “ écoles de Reims ” were 
celebrated, and scholars flocked to them from all parts. 
Gerbert, who introduced into Europe the arithmetic of the 
Arabs (algebra ?), was a master in the schools before he was 
appointed bishop, 991, and Pope (Sylvester IT.), 999. The 
University of Reims has ceased to exist. See “ Histoire 
Civile et Politique de la Ville de Reims, par M. Anque- 
til, Chanoine Régulier de la Congrégation de France” 
(Reims, 1756), tome iii. pp. 121-4 and passim,.— Douce only 
says that Shakspeare found the phrase in Ovid's Art of 
Love, perhaps in Marlow’s (sic) translation, bk.i. The 
only translation of Ovid known to have been undertaken 
by Marlow. is that given at the close of Dyce’s edition 
as Ovid's Elegies, It was, as is well known, written in 
conjunction with John Davis, bears the sign “ Middle- 
bourgh,” no date (1598), 16mo., and was burned the 
following year at Stationers’ Hali by order of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. } 


Portrait oF Sr. Jerome. —I have a por- 
trait or picture of St. Jerome, painted on panel, 
2 ft. 2in. wide and 2 ft. Sin. high. The saint 
is seated in his study, and before him, on a table, 
is a sloping desk, on which is an open book 
with clasps. He is habited in a red gown, with a 
red cap on his head, which rests on his right hand. 
The desk stands askew, in perspective, on the left 
hand side of the picture, and on the table in front 
of him is a skull, on the forehead of which is his 
left hand, with the extended forefinger pointing to 
the brow. Close to the skull isa brass candlestick, 
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with a short piece of taper in it. On his right- 
hand side is shown part of the recess of a window 
in the chamber wall, and above his head, against 
the wall, is fixed a very handsome clock, with the 
weights and counterpoises hanging from it. The 
frame or case of the clock is apparently of finely 
chased gilt metal, of Cinquecento design ; the hour 
circle is of white metal, and the inner part of the 
face is bright red. All the pictures of St. Jerome 
have clocks, Near it, on the wall behind him, is 
fixed a small bookshelf or case, with three small 
volumes with clasps, one lying on its side. Below 
this is a tape or band fastened to the wall which 
holds a small boxwood comb, a pair of scissors, and 
some letters. On none have I found any mark to 
indicate the artist; but lying on the table by the 
desk is a letter which has been opened, and on the 
back bears this superscription in old German 
characters, ‘“‘ Dieser Brief an den Heiligen 
Hieronymus,” showing it to be intended for a por- 
trait of St. Jerome. The inscription was once very 
plain; but the picture was cleaned about forty-five 
years ago, and the cleaner, not reading or under- 
standing the German writing, has thought to restore 
it by inserting some small black marks which have 
tly defaced the original, and so spoiled the 
inscription, but any one conversant with German 
writing can still make it out. The picture is 
beautifully and minutely painted and in good 
order, and is a very good work; and though I do 
not like to imagine an artist or date, it must be of 
about 1500. “It is ina black wood (I think ebony) 
frame, with a narrow carved gilt moulding or 
border within. I cannot take it down, as it isa 
fixture in a panel, where I placed it forty years 
ago. I have seen pictures somewhat similar—one 
used to hang on the staircase of the old Ashmolean 
Museum when I was at Oxford in the year 1824; 
and I have heard of one in a private collection, 
respecting which I had some interesting communi- 
cation with Mr. Albert Hartshorne in the course 
of last year. My impression is that I have seen 
other similar pictures, though I have no notes of 
them. I should like to know if these portraits of 
St. Jerome are rare or common among old pictures 
on panel, and who m@y be likely to be the artist 
of mine, if any of your readers can say. I have 
known the picture all my life, and believe it to 
have been the property of my great-grandfather, 
Mr. King Gould, who was Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate in the time of George IL., and lived at Ealing, 
where he had an estate. It was given to me by 
my father, some fifty years ago, because he thought 
that, having a large skull in it, it was an ugly pic- 
ture to hang in a room, and would suit me, being 

fond of curious old things. 

Octavius Morean, 
The Friars, Newport, Monmouth. 

Grey or Wittoy.—The garter plate of Lord 
Grey of Wilton, dated 1557, offers a very re- 


markable instance of quarterings; and as I have 
never seen any criticism of their arrangement, I 
hope I may be allowed to call attention to them. 
The shield contains ten quarterings—six in chief 
and four in base—and as the brass of the plate in 
many places shows through the enamel, it is not 
always certain if the metal be or or argent. The 
quarterings appeared to me to be as follows:—l. 
Barry of six arg. and azure (Grey). 2. Or, three 
crescents gules, each charged with a plate (Long- 
champ of Wilton). 3. Lozengy or and gules 
(Rokeley). 4. Barry of six arg. and azure, in 
chief a label of many points gules (Grey of Wil- 
ton). 5. Or, three chevrons gules (? de Clare). 6. 
Gules, three lions rampant arg., crowned or (De la 
Vacche). 7. Gules, a lion rampant within a bor- 
dure engrailed or (? Talbot). 8. Barry of six arg. 
and azure, in chief three torteaux (Grey of Codnor 
and Groby). 9. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, a maunch 
gules (Hastings); 2 and 3, Barry arg. and azure, 
an orle of martlets gules (Valence). 10. Arg., a 
maunch sable, in chief a mullet gules for differ- 
ence (Hastings). Of these I can account for the 
presence of Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, and 10 (presuming 
that Nos. 9 and 10 are borne for Lord Grey’s 
mother, Florence, daughter and coheir of Sir 
Ralph Hastings, third brother of William, first 
Lord Hastings), but I cannot explain the order in 
which they occur. 

Reginald de Grey (died 1308) married Maud, 
daughter and heir of William (? Lord) Fitz Hugh, 
by Hawys, his wife, daughter and heir of Hugh de 
Longchamp, and she was, as I believe, heir of her 
mother only. This fact might account for the 
omission of the arms of Fitz Hugh, which would 
naturally precede Longchamp. Henry, the grand- 
son of this marriage, married Anne, daughter and 
heir of Ralph Rokeley, and Elizabeth, daughter 
and (I presume from the introduction of the un- 
differenced coat of Clare) heir of William de Clare. 
Thus it is possible to account for the presence of 
Nos. 3 and 5; but how can their separation by the 
coat of Grey, with its label distinctive of the house 
of Wilton, be explained ? No. 6 is brought in by 
the marriage of Reginald de Grey, who died 1442, 
with Blanche, daughter and coheir of Sir Philip 
de la Vacche, K.G. No. 7 might be a quartering 
brought in by De la Vacche, but the coat appears 
to be identical with that of Talbot; and it is re- 
markable that 7 and 8 (only transposed 8 and 7) 
were rightfully borne by John Grey, Viscount 
l’Isle, who was of a totally different branch of the 


‘family of Grey. 


I venture to think that in some instances 
quarterings were used to show the descent of 
lands, and not exclusively of blood; but in this 
instance I have not been able to discover that Lord 
Grey of Wilton held any of the lands which had 
formerly belonged to the Greys, Viscounts I’Isle, 
so that I am completely baffled on all sides in my 
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attempt to explain the quarterings on the garter 
plate of Lord Grey of Wilton, K.G. I hope some 
of your correspondents may be able and willing to 
enlighten me. Epmunp M. Bortz. 


Recister or — The parish 
register of Leckhampstead, Bucks, contains many 
curious entries, of historical interest, made by a 
former incumbent. Among these is a list of rectors 
of the parish, in which occurs the name of “ John 
Wycliffe,” the reformer, from 1371 to 1375, with 
the following note:— 

** 1371. Rev*® John* Wickliffius (obiit Dec. 31, 1384) 
institutus Johanne Bokyngham Diocesano, etiam R' de 
Lutterworth com Leicestrensis et Diocesi Lincolniensi 
7™ Ric® 2%, N.B. He taught against Mass, &c., Tenets 
of the Papists, bre! at Oxon, and drew many persons of 
note after him. V. Howell's Med. Hist. Ang., 8"°, p. 102.” 
It would be interesting to know whether this entry 
is correct, and records a fact not hitherto known 
in Wycliffe’s history. The Lincoln Episcopal 
Registers have been consulted, but they do not 
contain any such institution. Too much, however, 
must not be drawn from this omission, for neither 
is Wycliffe’s institution to Lutterworth, which is 
a certain historical fact, found inthem. The only 
entries bearing on Wycliffe’s history as a parish 
are —(1) his institution to the rectory of 

illingham, Lincolnshire, May 14, 1361; (2) his ex- 
change of Fillingham for Ludgershall, Bucks, with 
John Wythomwyk, Nov. 12, 1368; (3) the institu- 
tion of John Moorhouse to Lutterworth, “ vacant 
by the death of John Wycliffe on the last day of 
December, 1384,” May 14, 1385. 
Evmunp VENABLES, 


RasTaQquoneRE.—In Miss Braddon’s Phantom 
Fortune, vol. iii. p. 110, occurs the following sen- 
tence 

“ He was the typical rastaquonere, a man of finished 
manners and unknown antecedents, a foreigner, appa- 
rently rich, obviously accomplished, but with that unde- 
finable air which bespeaks the adventurer, and which gives 
society as fair a warning as if the man wore a placard on 
his shoulder with the word Cave.” 

What is the derivation and pedigree of the word 
rastaquonere ? E. Leaton Buenkinsoppr. 


Coxer.—The predecessor of Greatrakes, accord- 
ing to Southey, in curing the king’s evil by touch. 
Where can I find an account of him ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Heratpic.—I shall be much obliged to any 
one who will kindly tell me to whom these arms 
belong: Argent, three ravens sa., each holding in 
its bill a slip of laurel. 

W. F. Marsa Jackson. 


Sr. Pavt’s Catnrovrat.—In a chap-book pub- 
lished for Samuel Keble at the Turk’s Head in 
Fleet Street, London, 1698, illustrated with 


“cuts,” and having as frontispiece a view of the 
interior of St. Paul’s, communion table, &c., I 
find in the last page of the catalogue of books 
published by S. Keble, “ Three Poems of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, viz., ‘The Ruins,” ‘The Rebuilding,’ 
‘The Choire.’” What is known of these poems 
or of their author? The book itself is entitled 
The Holy Days; or, the Holy Feasts and Fasts 
as they were observed in the Church of England 
(throughout the Year) Explained, &c., with cuts 
before each day. W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.L 


Accepten Frewen.—This divine was Arch- 
bishop of York, 1660 to 1664, and was buried in 
York Minster. I should be very much obliged if 
some correspondent from that city would give me 
a copy of the inscription on his tomb, and also 
describe the coats of arms thereon. Drake's 
Eboracum describes the tomb and mentions the 
fact of there being arms on it, but does not give 
them. C. Moor. 

Grimsby. 


Arxtyson.—In the pedigree of Sympson of 
Ryton, recorded by Dugdale in his Visitation of 
Yorkshire, 1665-6 (Surtees Society), William 
Sympson is stated to have married ——, daughter 
of —— Atkinson, and widow of Mason, of 
Welham. I shall be thankful for information 
concerning this family of Atkinson. 

W. F. Marsn Jackson. 


Royat Marriace with A Stave.—There is a 
story told in some old chronicle of a certain royal 
person who purchased in a slave market in Es- 
thonia a slave girl, whom he afterwards married, and 
from whom, if I mistake not, our own royal race 
and all those who inherit Plantagenet blood are 
descended. Can any of your readers tell me where 
in history or legend I can find an account of this ? 

Anon, 


Kine Artuvr.—Will some one explain the 
meaning of priwen (shield), ron (lance), Caliburn 
(trustye sword)? Henry II. gave this sword, with 
the ‘ blayde alle of coleyne, and the hilte of pre- 
tious stone,” to the King of Sicily. Are there two 
traditions ? ’Epwarp Matay. 


Witu1aM or Worcester.—Can any one explain 
the expression in William of Worcester “cum a 
yense neekly”? It occurs in William of Worces- 
ter’s description of Mount’s Bay. He usually 
writes in Latin, but in the context of this passage 
expresses himself in English. Also, what is “ froe 
le setre” ? W. 8S. L. S. 


Frenca Famity or WorceEsTER- 
sHire.—This family had on their shields in early 
times a lion rampant. In or before the sixteenth 
century the Scotch Earls of March had also a lion 
rampant for their arms. Could the before-men- 
tioned Frenches have descended from the Frenches 
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of Thornydykes, Merse, Berwickshire? Ifso, were 
the earlier arms of the Frenches of Thornydykes a 
lion rampant? They received charters from the 
Earls of March, but published records show that 
their arms were three boars’ heads. Their neigh- 
bours the Gordons had also three boars’ heads on 
their arms, and up to about the middle of the 
seventeenth century the Thornydyke district wor- 
shipped at the Gordon church. Information 
desired. A. D. W. F. 


Avrocrara Letrers ayp History.—A cata- 
logue of autographs often includes extracts from 
unpublished letters, which have some interest as 
materials for history, but which often get buried 
in private collections. Is anything known of the 
facts given in the following extract from the sale 
catalogue of autograph letters sold in Paris on 
May 31, 1884 ?— 

“63. Angleterre. Piéce sur vélin relative au voyage 
en Angleterre de Louis Mangot, valet de chambre 
ordinaire du roi, ot il est allé porter ‘a la Royne du 
dict pais la somme de 16,000 livres que le roy lui devoit 
pour certaine composition qu'il a faict avec elle pour 
raison de la derni¢re guerre d'Ecosse,’ 18 Septembre, 
1560, in-8 obl, Ecornée.” 

Este. 


or Hyrmys.—Oan you, through 
your columns, help me to find the authorship of 
the hymns mentioned below? I shall be very 
glad if you can:—“ Hark! ’tis the watchman’s 
ery”; “ Father, hear the prayer we offer”; “The 
fields are all white”; “ Little children, wake and 
listen”; “Unheard the dews around me fall”; 
“Thy way is in the deep, O Lord”; “The twi- 
light falls, the night is near”; “ O, what can little 
hands do” (Fabin?). W. Garrerr Horper. 


Names ror Fitowers anp SHEetts, 
—Can any of your readers tell me the English of 
the following tulips: La Solitaire, L’Orientale, 
La Veuve, Le Drap d’Or, and L’ Agathe ? and of 
the following shells : Le Léopard, La Plume, and 
La Musique? All these names are to be found in 
La Bruyére’s Caractires. Hewyri van Lavy. 


COLLECTIONS RELATING TO GIANTS AND 
Dwarrs.—Where can I inspect the collection of 
old and scarce handbills, advertisements, engrav- 
ings, &c., relating to the above subject formed by 
the late John Bullock, Esq., of Islington and 
Sevenoaks? The late Mr. Edward J. Wood 
states, in the preface to his work on giants and 
dwarfs, that he was much aided by the late Mr. 
Bullock’s collection in compiling his work. 

J. R. D. 


Rapan (Surname). — Wanted instances of 
Raban used as a surname, or any information con- 
cerning the name. The Scotch and French printers 
of that name are known to me. 

J. P. Epmowp. 


64, Bon Accord Street, Aberdeen. 


Replies. 


ROCOCO. 
(1" S. i. 321, 356; ii. 276; vii. 627; 4% S. iv. 158, 

241; vi. 234; 6S. ix. 166, 271, 376, 436.) 

It is not every word which ends in o that 
has the look of an Italian word or is of Italian 
origin, and I am surprised to find Sir J. A. 
Picron and Mr. Warp, and still more so Miss 
Busk, who professes to be, and no doubt is, familiar 
with both Italian and French, declaring the word, 
on the mere strength of its appearance, to be of 
Italian origin. Will they kindly point out to me 
an Italian word with the last syllable reduplicated ? 
Lalso am familiar with Italian and French, and 
am in the habit of reading, speaking, and writing 
both of them, yet to me the word has always 
appeared what it really is—a French slang word ; 
but this is, perhaps, because I am conversant with 
the numerous devices to which French (Parisian) 
slang resorts in order to obtain forms which may 
be droll, expressive, and slip glibly off the tongue. 
I am of opinion, therefore, that Littré is quite 
right in deriving rococo from rocatlle, and I think 
it is very bold of the two gentlemen and of the 
lady above named, especially 1a the case of a 
French word, to set up their judgment in oppo- 
sition to that of Littré, who was not only a very 
distinguished etymologist and a man of very sound 
sense, but must have seen the word start up under 
his very eyes.* 

Now, one of the devices of French slang is to 
cut off either part, or, perhaps more frequently, the 
whole of the last syllable of a word. Thus we find 
delige = diligence, champ=champagne, cig=cigale 
(=a 20-franc piece), délass com=délassements 
comiques,+ mata = matador (= faiseur d’embarras), 
mélo—mélodrame, vélo=véloce (—=postillon),zéph— 
zéphyr (=vent). Sometimes two or more syllables 
are cut off, as in d’autor et d’achar—d’autorité et 
avec acharnement, consomm (or consomme)—con- 
sommation, rata—ratatouille, réac—réactionnaire.t 
Comp. our cab=cabriolet, and z00—=zoological 
(gardens). 

Another device is to cut off the last syllable, as 
before (but often only part of it), and to put another 
ending—usually a shorter, and always a fancy one 
—in its place. This operation may be regarded in 
another light, and looked upon simply as the 
exchange of one ending for another, and this is 

* Rigaud (Dict. d’Argot) says, “Terme employé par 
les artistes peintres de 1830,” and the word really does 
not seem to be older than this. 

t Strictly speaking, no doubt comique is a word of 
three syllables, like comicus, from which it is derived, 
but it is, of course, usually pronounced as a word of two 
syllables. 

t Nearly all the abbreviated slang forms in this note 
will be found in the French (or Parisian) slang dic- 
tionaries of Larchey and Rigaud. 
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the French view of the matter, for they call it 
“ changement de finale.” Now, one of these fancy 
endings happens to be o, and thus it is that in 
slang French we sometimes have words ending in 0, 
and so far resembling Italian. Thus, from the 
old French verb rigoler (=rire, se divertir), or 
from the substantive rigoleur, we have the adjec- 
tive rigolo (with the fancy ending 0)—drdle, 
amusant, much more Italian-looking than rococo, 
and yet having really nothing Italian about it ; 
and from this, by a second change of the last 
syllable, has been formed rigolboche, with the same 
meaning. Similarly, sergent becomes sergo ; in- 
valide, invalo ; crédit, crédo ; camarade, camaro; 
garni, garno ;* mendiant, mendigo.t Sometimes 
a reduplicated word is the result, as méli-mélo (a 
curious medley or jumble) from méler,t and this 
word is so often heard in familiar conversation 
that it will be found in Littré, and not in the 
slang dictionaries. Upon this principle rocaille 
would give us roco, and with the last syllable re- 
duplicated, rococo.§ Comp. lolo=lait, formed 
upon exactly the same principle. 

I had long come to the conclusion that the word 
rococo had been made up in this way, and I am 
glad to see my view confirmed by Larchey in his 
ninth edition, for there he says, s.v., “‘ Le rococo 
est le genre rocaille exagéré. De la ce change- 
ment de finale redoublé.” The word is now also 
used simply of what is antiquated and old-fashioned 
(suranné, démodé). 

I need scarcely say, therefore, that I cannot 
accept the derivation from rocaille and coquille 
advocated in a note (4 S. iv. 241) so highly 
spoken of by C. M. I. (6"S. ix. 376). In the 
first place, words made up out of bits of two or 
more other words are exceedingly rare, although I 
myself have given more than one instance (4" S, 
xi. 461). In the second place, it would be im- 
possible to get rococo out of rocaille and coquille 
unless rocaille were treated as I have treated it 
above. And, lastly, I have shown, I hope, that 
coquille is not wanted at all, and that rocaille alone 
suffices, F. Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


P.S.—I am glad to call attention here to French 


* + For ‘this « change of ending into o we may compare 
such forms as Franco-German, Turco-Russian, Xc., 
where the ending of the first adjective is turned into an 
o, which means nothing, simply for the sake of euphonry. 

+ Here the fancy ending is go and not 0. Go is also 
a favourite ending, and sometimes it is substituted for 
the last syllable, as here, or for part of it, as in labago= 
la bas, whilst at others it is simply added to the word, 
as in icigo=ici, lago=la. Other fancy endings are é¢, 
em, lem, sem, uche, fum, mar, muche, mince, luche, biche, 
(as in ciliche—cigarette). 

ft Probably mé/o was formed first and méli added, but 
it may be the other way. 

§ It is more common to find the last —e' cut off 
oat the first reduplicated, as in zouz0 e, 

uis, 


slang, for some knowledge of it is now quite in- 
dispensable to those who read French novels. 


Sicnatures To THe Soremn AND 
Covenant (6 §. ix. 370, 396, 414, 457, 476).— 
A copy of the Solemn League and Covenant with 
the signatures of the parishioners of Edgell, dated 
1643, is preserved in the New College Library, 
Edinburgh. As no description of these documents 
has been given by any of your correspondents, 
perhaps I may be allowed briefly to describe this 
copy, which in all probability is similar to those 
sent to the various parishes throughout Scotland 
at that period. The title is: — 

“ A Solemn League And Covenant, For Reformation ; 
And Defence of Religion, the Honour and Happiness of 
the King, and the Peace & Safetie of the Three King- 
doms. Of Scotland, England, & Ireland, ler. 50. 5. 
Prov. 25. 5. 2 Chron. 15.15. [Quoted.] Edinburgh, 
Printed by Evan Tyler, 1643,” 

Small 4to., A, four leaves; B, three leaves; followed 
by seven leaves for the signatures. The title is 
followed by Orders of the Assembly, &c., anent 
subscribing the Covenant, on seven pages; then 
“A Solemne League and Covenant,” six pages. 
The paper for signatures is printed, at the top of 
each page, “‘ The Subscribers of the | League and 
Covenant.” I may mention that a fragment, pro- 
bably unique, of an edition printed by Edward 
Ruban at Aberbeen in 1643, corresponds exactly 
to the Edinburgh copy. Both are noticed in my 
Aberdeen Printers, pp. 74-5. J. P. Epmonp. 

Aberdeen, 


First subscribed by the king (James VL., after- 
wards James I. of England) and his household, 
1580, thereafter by noblemen, barons, burgesses, 
and "others of all ranks, 1581-1590 and 1638, 
Many other copies were signed for some years 
afterwards by the different presbyteries and 
parishes in Scotland, one of which I now possess, 
signed, but it has fallen aside. This original 
national document of 1580 is now in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh. A beautifully executed 
facsimile, in gold and colours, 40 by 32 inches, 
may be had at Stillie’s, Edinburgh, for 10s. 6d., 
with descriptive accounts, &c., in quarto, The 
Solemn League and Covenant was greatly revived 
in 1712. A curious accident happened to one of 
the original copies. It was given to a bookbinder 
(Banks) to clean; he unfortunately sponged out 
the names, they having been signed with blood, 
as many were, J. 8. 


Many of these are preserved in the library of 
the House of Lords, and in one of the Jeports 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission parti- 
culars of the lists for several English parishes will 
be found. Freperick E. Sawyer. 


{In Miss Busk's reply on this subject (6t 8. ix. 457) 
the date 1642-3 should be 1662-3. ]} 
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12 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8, X. Jory 5, 84, 


“Remorse” (6@ §S. ix. 466). 
— Your correspondent Curapert Bepe is in 
error in stating that wndusted, in the sense of 
cleared from dust, “is a new coinage.” Dr. John- 
son gives the word as being used by W. Moun- 
tague (1654) in his Devout Essays : “ When we 
frequently dress up the altar of our hearts, and 
undust it from all these little foulnesses.” Jobn- 
son adds: ‘‘ This is a more proper word than to 
dust in the present meaning.” The formation of 
the word is strictly according to rule, one meaning 
of the verb to dust being to sprinkle with dust. 
See Johnson, under the word, and his reference to 
2 Sam. xvi. 13 (margin), “ Shimei dusted him with 
dust.” Watrer B. Kinesrorp. 

Lincoln's Inn. 


What Cornpert says about undusted 
is correct—that the writer means the reverse, that 
the play had been dusted; but for all that it is 
formed on the same principle as wnearthed. In 
the one case the play has been taken out of its 
earth, and in the other taken out of its dust. Be- 
sides, we talk in English of boning a hare or a leg 
of mutton, and we mean that we have unboned it. 
So that I think we had better leave the niceties 
of English in the chaos dearly beloved by the 
national mind. C. A. Warp. 


Posters ror Rines (2" §. iv. 118, 166, 429; v. 
405; 4™ §. ii. 368; iii. 56; v. 341; 6 S. ix. 348, 
412).—The subjoined list of posies is taken from 
Fennell’s Antiquarian Chronicle and Literary 
Advertiser, June, 1882, p. 13:— 

Happy in thee hath God made me. (1677.) 

In thee my choice I'll e’re rejoyce. (1679.) 

In mind though not in sight. (1680.) 

My heart is given this pledge doth shew, 

A work in Heaven perform'd below. (1684.) 

God above preserve our love. (1684.) 

God above increase our love. (1685.) 

Hearts content cannot repent. (May, 1688.) 

Thy virtuous life made thee my wife. (1711.} 

God’s providence is our inheritance. (1711.) 

Break not thy vow to please thine eye, 

Continue constant till we die. (1720.) 

God’s intent none can prevent. (1722.) 

In constancy I will live and die. (1725.) 
ALPHA. 


“IGNORANCE IS THE MOTHER OF DEVOTION” 
(6" S. ix. 320, 476).—Mr. Butter writes for an 
earlier notice of this phrase. The history of its 
use, so far as I know, is as follows. Dr. Cole 
made use of it in the Disputation with the Papists 
at Westminster on March 31, 1559, and Bishop 
Jewel, describing this in a letter to Peter Martyr 
on April 6, states respecting the saying:— 

“Non enim dubitavit graviter et serio monere, etiamsi 
alia omnia maxime convenirent, tamen non expedire, ut 
populus, quid in sacris agatur, intelligat, ignorantia 
enim, inquit, mater est vere pietatis, quam ille appel- 
lavit devotionem.”—Jewel's Works (Parker Society), 
vol. iii, pt. ii. p, 1202. 


In his Controversy with Dr. Cole Jewel refers to 
this as follows:— 

“ For I believe he Sag wp had never heard say 
that ignorance should be the cause of true devotion, as 

e boldly avouched in the disputation at Westminster 

. the hearing and wondering of the most part of the 
and worshipful of this realm.”—Jid., vol. i. 
p. 
Bishop Burnet notices the phrase from Jewel’s 
letter (Hist. of Ref., pt. iii. bk. vi. collect. No. 49). 
Burton, in The Anatomy of Melancholy, alludes 
to it in this way:— 

« And the best means they have to broach it first and 
to maintain it afterwards is to keepe them still in ignor- 
ance: for Ignorance is the mother of devotion, as all 
the world knows and these times can amply witness.” — 
Anat. of Mel. pt. iii, § 4, memb. 1, subs. 2, p. 508, Lond., 
1624, fol. 

Ep. Marsa. 


The following lines from the New Custome, 
I. i., a morality printed in 1573, will carry back 
the use of the phrase nearly a hundred years :— 
“That whiche ever hath ben a most trewe and constant 
opinion, 
And defended also hitherto by all of our religion, 
That I Ignorance am the mother of true devotion, 

And Knowledge the auctour of the contrary affection : 
They denie it so stoutely as thoughe it were not so.” 
Despite Thomas Vincent’s authority, I am of 
opinion that the origin of the phrase is not 
Popish,” but pagan. Scuerren. 

68, Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C. 


Kwowina Five S. ix. 466)—The mercheta 
mulierum is referred to here. It is a subject not 
calculated for full discussion in “N. & Q.” So 
much nonsense has been written about it in former 
times by grave and learned persons, that it is well- 
nigh impossible to convince people that the mer- 
cheta mulierum was merely a fine paid by the 
vassal to the lord for the loss of the woman’s 
services, and that customs of succession, like 
Borough English, had no relation to the supposed 
fact that a wife’s first child was of doubtful pater- 
nity. Mr. Elton, who is one of the greatest living 
authorities on ancient customs, has shown that he 
gives no credit to the impure story (Origins of 
English History, p. 87). Sir William Blackstone 
had come to the conclusion that there was no 
truth in it so far as England was concerned, but 
believed that the evil practice was once followed 
in Scotland (Commentaries, sixteenth edition, 
vol. ii, p. 83). Mr. Cosmo Innes, the very learned 
Scottish legal antiquary, said, “I have not looked 
carefully into the French authorities, but I think 
there is no evidence of a custom so odious existing 
in England ; and in Scotland I venture to say 
that there is nothing to ground a suspicion of such 
a right” (Lectures on Scotch Legal Antiquities, 

. 53). 

By far the best and most exhaustive account of 

this horrible fable, which has done so much evil 
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work in the hands of poets, artists, satirists, novel- 
writers, and inaccurate historians, is, I believe, a 
book by Dr. Karl Schmidt, entitled Jus Prime 
Noctis. I have, I regret to say, never had an 
opportunity of seeing it. It was reviewed by Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon in the Academy of March 25, 
1882. I gather from this notice that the author 
proves that this supposed custom never had any 
real existence. 

A little consideration as to what manner of men 
the people of the Middle Ages were should, one 
would have thought, have convinced any one that 
the story is impossible. The Church was far too 
powerful to have permitted such a breach of the very 
foundation of moral order to have gone unrebuked. 
Had such a right ever existed, a hundred local 
councils would have fulminated censures against 
those who presumed to exercise it. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Bent: Hirrac: Catre (6% ix. 469).—The 
following quotations from Ford’s Handbook for 
Spain may be of some assistance to Mr. Lacaira 
in determining the origin of two of the words about 
which he inquires :— 

_“[Between Ronda and Gibraltar] we pass Moorish 
villages, built on heights, with Moorish names and half- 
Moorish peasantry, ¢.¢., Atagate, Benanaba, Benadalid, 
Ben Alauria. These settlements of Beni—children, 
mark the isolating love of tribe which the Arabs 
brought with them from the East, implanting on a new 
and congenial soil the weakness of the nomade race of 
Ishmael, whose hand is against every man and against 
whom every hand is raised. These unamalgamating Beni, 
however, united against the French, who found in such 
robbers more than their match.” —P. 267. 

Calpe.—* The rock [Gibraltar] was well known to the 
ancients, but never inhabited, nor is there any mention 
of any town on it. The Pheenicians called it Alube. 
This the Greeks corrupted into KakvBn Kadzxn, Calpe, 
and then, defying nature as audaciously as etymology, 
they said it signified a ‘bucket,’ to which shape they 
compared the rock. Calpe has been interpreted Ca- 
alpe, the cavern of God, and as Cal-be, the watching at 
night. Col, Coll, Cala is, however, a common prefix 
to Iberian and Oriental terms of heights and fortress, 
Ayala derives Calpe from the Hebrew and the Phoenician 
Galph, Calph, a carved mountain. Calpe was the Euro- 
pean, and Abyla ‘ the lofty’ (the rock of Abel) the Afri- 
can pillar of Hercules, the ne plus ultra land and sea 
marks of jealous Phoenician monopoly.”—P. 272, 


Hifac is not mentioned by Ford, but the word is, 
of course, like the others, of Moorish origin. 
E. 
(Mr. C. A. Warp supplies the eame information. ] 


Proors or Lirerary Fame (6" §. ix. 467).— 
Modern fiction has contributed but few common 
nouns, adjectives, or verbs to the English language, 
and it is curious to note the sources whence these 
Travels furnishes three 
words, brobdingnagian, lilliputian, and yahoo; 
but from the whole of Staheapese we get only 


one, benedict ; while from Scott* I can recall no 
example. Other instances from English literature 
are braggadocio, euphwistic, lothario, utopian. 
Cervantes gives us dulcinea and rozinante as well 
as quixotic; and to the list may be added chaw- 
vinism, knickerbockers, and rodomontade. It might 
be considerably extended by examples from Greek 
and Latin writers. Has an exhaustive list ever 
been attempted of the English words derived from 
the proper names of real life? I believe I could 
give upwards of three hundred, from mausoleum 
and laconic to boycott and magenta. The terms 
introduced to meet the demands of science form an 
interesting group. Such are farad, oersted, ohm, 
vernier, volt, weber. P. J. ANDERSON. 


Bowdler gave to the world an edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays, “in which nothing is added to the 
original text, but those words and expressions are 
omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud 
in a family.” When words, &c., are now eliminated 
from a book, the work is said to be “ Bowd- 
lerized.” Henry G. Hore. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Kueptve (6 §, ix. 449).—Mr. Edward Thomas, 
F.R.S. (in a paper on “ Parthian and Indo-Sas- 
sanian Coins,” printed in J.R.A.S., N.S., vol. xv., 
pt. 1), thinks the word Khediv or Khidév is found 
in the Persian Khuda, God, king, and the Pehlvi 
forms Hutef, Hutai, which he derives from the 
Zend ga-daita, Sansk. swa-datta, self-given, self- 
created. It always struck me that the name God, 
or rather one of its oldest forms, Gutha, was con- 
nected with both the Persian Khuddé, Khoda, and 
the title Khedive. I was confirmed in this on 
comparing Gutha and the Gotho-Teutonic words 
Got, Gott, Godt, Kot, Gett, Gitt, Gat, Gud, 
Gudzf, and Gudszf, with the Tartar and other 
Oriental languages. In twelve Tartar dialects I 
found the word for God under seven different 
forms, viz., Khudai, Khoddi, Khutdi, Kutai, Kut, 
Kutkhai, Kutkha; in three Caucasian dialects, 
Khudai, Tzau-Khutsav, Khutzau, Khtzau; in the 
Kurdish Khudi; and in the language of the Buchari, 
Khudo., 

Mr. Thomas adds that the title Khidév is com- 
mon in the Shah Némah, and, in its Indian appli- 
cation, he finds Badaoni mentioning the Sultda 
Bahlol Lodi, a.p. 1451. R. S. Caarnock. 


Khidiv is a Persian word, and signifies a king, 
& great prince, a sovereign, as Khidiv i Hind, 
King of India. The designation was bestowed by 
imperial firman in 1866. It conferred no additional 
power. The hereditary vice-royalty was guaranteed 
to the descendants of Mehemet Ali by the five 
great powers. R. W. 


Tae Termination “or” (6" §. ix. 428). 
This termination of place-names will be found 


[* Scott has supplied Dryasdust.] 
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rincipally, if not exclusively, in those parts of 
England colonized by the Danes. In the Dane- 
lagh, north-east of the ancient Watling Street, it 
abounds, but the spelling is various, hoe, oe, 0, and 
in the north of England how. In Bedfordshire, 
within a circle of a few miles, we find Sils-oe, 
Cain-hoe, Fald-o. In Bucks we have Mouls-oe 
and Iving-hoe, &c. In Norfolk we have Howe; in 
Lincolnshire, Hough on the hill ; in Sussex, Hooe; 
in Westmoreland, How and Fox’s How. In all 
these cases an eminence, generally comparatively 
slight, is indicated. The original is doubtless the 
Danish héi, a hill. There is another Danish ter- 
mination 6, an island, which is liable to be con- 
founded with oe, but the English in this relation 
has adopted the older Norse term ey for its com- 
pounds, as Sels-ey, Wallas-ey, &c., very common 
in all the Danish settlements. J. A. Picron, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Prester Jonn’s Arms (6% S, ix. 470).—In 
the Booke and Register of Armes, done by Sir 
David Lindesay of the Mount, Lyone King-of- 
Arms, Regn. Ja. V. (which seems to have been 
emblazoned about the year 1542, and is still pre- 
served in the library of the Faculty of Advocates, 
Edinburgh), the second coat of arms depicted is 
that of ‘The Rycht potent prince preist Jhone, 
Emperour off the greit Ynde.” It may be thus 
blazoned : Or, on a passion cross azure, rising out 
of a mount vert, and between two scourges pale- 
ways of the second cords outwards gules, the dead 
body of our Saviour proper, nimbed of the field 
and wreathed about the loins with a cloth argent 
shadowed of the second ; on His head the crown 
of thorns, the blood flowing therefrom, and also 
from the wound in the dexter side, and from the 
hands and feet which are pierced with the nails, 
all proper; on the upper limb of the cross the 
seroll of the fifth, lettered I. N. R. I., sable. 
The particular form of cross known as the Cross 
of the Passion was, Guillim tells us, “ bestowed on 
such as had performed, or at least undertaken, 
some service for Christ and Christian profession ; 
and therefore, being duly conferred, I hold it the 
most honourable charge to be found in heraldry.” 

P. J. AxpErsoy. 

Aberdeen. 


Some Ossotete Worps, &c. (6" §. ix. 405, 
478). — Rommaginge.—Mr. Warp is mistaken in 
supposing that this is not a nautical term. The 


Word is used upon other Occasions, for to Rake into, or 
to search narrowly.” 

Cf. also the following passage from Hukluyt’s 
Voyages, vol. i. p. 308:— 

“ And that the masters of the ships do looke wel to 
the romaging, for they might bring sway a great deale 
more than they doe, if they would take paine in the 
romaging. 

There can be little doubt that this word is con- 
nected with room, A.-S. rim, space. I do not at 
all see why we should derive the word from Fr. 
remuer ; remuage is not given by Cotgrave. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Rommaginge.—The full derivation of this word 
is from the French remuer, menage. It is so used 
several times in letters of the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen 
at the end of the last century, ¢.g., writing in 1787, 
in contemplation of changing her house, she says, 
“Then the trouble of the remu-menage, or rum- 
mage, to one so inactive, fait fremir.” 

G. Leveson Gower. 
Mr. Harry Hews states that the word is not obsolete 
in Devonshire, but is in common use in his own household. 
“ A rummaging lot” is said of a family with no manage- 
ment. “I’m burning up the rummage ”—garden litter 
—says the gardener, in answer to the question, “ What 
are you doing 


Reonat Years (6 §. ix. 468).—Charles II.’s 
regnal years, by a legal fiction, date from the exe- 
cution of his father, not from his own restoration. 
See Sir Harris Nicolas, Chronology of History, 
p. 331. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Kyicnt or Toccensure” (6™ ix. 407, 457). 
—The book of ballads to which Mr. CarmicHarL 
refers was, I believe, originally published by Mr. 
James Burns. I think that it has passed through 
but one edition. If that be the case, the copy 
which I sess must be one of a remainder with 
a new title-page. It runs thus: “ German Ballads, 
Songs, &c., comprising Translations from Schiller, 
Uhland, Burger, Goethe, Korner, Becker, Fouqué, 
Chamisso, &e. London, Edward Lumley.” It 
has no date. My impression is that I purchased 
it in Lumley’s shop about thirty years ago; but of 
this I am not quite certain. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Lams anp Mint Sauce (6 ix. 448).— 
Though unable to say when the custom of taking 


New World of English Words, 1658, has, “To 


Rumidge, in Navigation, is to remove goods or | mint sauce was first started, or whether there is 


cut of «ships howd, whence alo | for he origin of the suntom in te 
Kersey. 1720, — The edition by J._| Calendaria, respecting its introduction by the 
i - “ monks, the latter part of the extract is obviously 
To Rummage (Sea-Term), to remove any Goods or incorrect. The Jews had long before ceased to 
Luggage from one Place to another ; especially to clear | 2 f th aod teeth g . 
the Ship's Hold of any Goods, or Lading, in order to e of the pasc a Sy obedience to the 
their being handsomely stowed and placed : Whence the | entateuchal laws which prohibited this and all 
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other sacrifices away from the place chosen for the 
national altar. The killing of the paschal lamb 
ceased with the destruction of the Temple. It 
necessarily follows that the statement in question 
is inaccurate. A. D. 


Device on BACK oF Picture (6 S, ix. 409).— 
I think the two hands above a castle are the arms 
of the city of Antwerp. Anon. 


Jupiciat Costume (6% S, ix. 464).— 
Is it not the case that in the Crown Court a judge, 
just before charging the grand jury, wears a white 
tippet and white gloves? I think, if my memory 
is correct, I noticed Mr, Justice Denman wore 
them ; but after the charge was finished he left the 
court and returned without them. M.A.Oxon. 


Trorps, Surrey (6% §, ix. 468).—The farm of 
Almners Barns, Chertsey, was purchased in 1828 
by Mr. George Catherow, and the Wapshott family, 
who had then held it for many generations, were, 
it was said very unfairly, expelled (see Times news- 
paper, August 1, 1828). In Brayley and Britton’s 
Surrey, ii. 244, it is stated there were documents 
to show that the Wapshotts had held this farm 
upwards of five centuries, and that “there was a 
report, though upon very questionable grounds, 
that they had held the estate from the time of 
Alfred.” In Cox’s Magna Britannia, 1730, 
vy. 358, the farm of Ampner’s Barnes, “ given, as 
the name seems to imply, in alms, full of corn to 
the poor,” is mentioned as being of the yearly 
value of 100/.; but when the Crown property at 
Chertsey was held by the Duke of York the rent 
was raised to 3601. a year, which was then deemed 
very exorbitant. Epwarp So.ty. 


A notice of the Wapshott family, and of their 
long ownership of lands at Almners (ot Ambras) 
Barns, will be found in Mr. E. Walford’s Holy- 
days in Home Counties, at p. 209, under the title 
of “ An Autumn Day at Chertsey.” 

Mvs Rosticvs. 


[See also 6th 8, ix. 503.) 


Brewer's “ Purase ano Fansite” (6% §, ix. 
449).—The three romances are in the “ Rommant 
fait et compose a la perpetuation de memoire des 
vertueux faiz et gestes de plusieurs nobles et 
excellens cheualiers qui furent au temps du 
tresnoble et puissant roy Artus compaignons de 
la Table Ronde,” first printed in 2 vols. folio, one 
at Rouen by Jehan le Bourgois, the other at Paris 
by Jehan du Pre, 1488. The first part, La Queste 
del Saint Graal, was edited for the Roxburghe 
Club in 1864, by Mr. Furnivall, from two MSS. in 
the British Museum. Lancelot and La Mort le 
Roi Artu make the other part. The above and 


other MSS. ascribe the work to Walter Map 
(Chaplain to Henry II. of England), and this is 


Graesse, Trésor de Livres Rares et Précieux, at 
“ Lancelot du Lac,” mentions the Lanzelot of Ulric 
von Zazikhoven, written in verse about the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, edited by K. A. 
Hahn, Frankfurt, 1845. This was, he says, taken 
from a lost Provencal romance by Arnaud Daniel, 
and he seems to think this romance was used by 
the author of the Table Ronde. The three romances, 
preceded by the Saint Graal history and Merlin, 
were abridged by Sir Thomas Maleore and pub- 
lished by Caxton. 

M. Paulin Paris, in his catalogue of the MSS. 
of the Bibl. du Roi, i. 168, points out that 
the Saint Graal was the work of an ecclesiastic 
and a Latinist, and below quotes from it, “ Ensi 
fu li rois Luces crestiennés...... quar messire Robers 
de Boron qui ceste ystore translata de latin en 
frangois s’i accorde bien, et la vielle ystore s’i 
accorde bien ausi.” He concludes that Map wrote 
in Latin both this and the prologue and conclud- 
ing parts of Lancelot. Merlin, except the be- 
ginning, he thinks was not Map’s work, and the 
Queste, written later by Hélie de Borron, seems 
only to continue the Latin work of Walter Map 
(p. 174). 

The history of the Saint Graal (or of Joseph of 
Arimathie) was edited for the Roxburghe Club by 
Mr. Fuarnivall, together with Lonelich’s Englishing 
of it (about 1450), and the English work is being 
separately republished by the Early English Text 
Society, which has also published other Arthur 
romances that are not translations. 

P. Zituwoop Rovnp. 


Date or Parase (6" §. ix. 309).—It is asked 
if the expression poor for dead obtains in any lan- 
guage besides our own; but I should be inclined 
to ask in what European language it does not 
obtain. In French you can hardly say anything 
but “Ma pauvre mére”; “Ma regrettée,” 
perhaps, but that would be more heathenish 
still. “Feu ma mére” might be allowable, but is 
obsolete. In German some may say “ Meine 
selige Mutter,” certainly; but “Meine arme 
Mutter” is much more common. In Spanish, 
again, “La pobre de mi madre” is the accepted 
phrase. Fernan Caballero makes some of her 
characters add “en gloria esté,” but I doubt if it 
would be commonly said. In Italian, “ L’anima 
beata di mia madre,” &c., is sometimes said, but 
“ Mia povera madre,” is the prevailing idiom. The 
mode of alluding to a defunct Pope has a peculiar 
form ; it is always “ La sacra memoria di Pio IX.,” 
or whoever it may be, which is said to have done 
this or that. R. H. Busx. 


Hesrew Lanovace (6 §. ix. 448).—In the 
Talmud precise rules are laid down with regard 
to the separation of words. These are to the 
following effect. The distance between letters 


generally allowed. 


must admit of a hair being placed vertically 
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between them. The distance between words must 
be equal to the space which a letter would occupy. 
The division of sentences is regulated by the setumah 
and the petucha. The setumah (signifying close) 
is a space of three letters at least between two 
words written upon the same line. The petucha 
(signifying open) is the whole remaining space of 
a line left blank, and the following word com- 
mencing upon the next line. These regulations 
are rigidly adhered to by Hebrew scribes in pro- 
ducing MS. copies of the Law and Scriptures. To 
assign a definite period to these traditional laws 
is impossible. e find them fossilized and 
deposited in those heterogeneous strata of ancient 
lore the Talmud, without clue or index to their 
origin, 

Respecting the five final letters, there is an 
opinion in the Talmud that these, as final letters, 
are of the same antiquity as the other characters, 
but they do not appear to have been used to 
express the hundreds beyond 400 until recent times. 
The Hebrew letters are used throughout the 
Talmud and Midrashaic works, not only as 
numerals in the ordinary sense, but as a means 
of giving the words of the Hebrew Scriptures a 
mystical and often a very beautiful meaning. - 

A. 


Toms or Taackeray’s Parents (6" ix. 
446, 491).—We shall, I fear, only get out of one set 
of inaccuracies into another if the mistakes into 
which Mr. Benuam and F, Sr. J. T. have fallen 
be not speedily corrected. Mr. Bennam is in 
error, first, in giving the number of the children 
of Dr. Thackeray, Head Master of Harrow, as 
nineteen, instead of sixteen. William Makepeace, 
of Hadley, the grandfather of the novelist, was 
the head master’s sixteenth and youngest child, 
as may be seen in the Pedigree of Thackeray which 
I have already cited. The second error in Mr. 
Benuawm’s reply is the assertion that Mr. Crick, 
Public Orator at Cambridge, was a first cousin of 
the novelist. The true state of the case is that 
Frederick Thackeray, M.D., of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, a first cousin of Richmond Thackeray, 
the novelist’s father, married, as his second wife, 
Mary, daughter of Rev. Thomas Crick, of Little 
Thurlow and sister of the President of St. John’s, 
who was also Public Orator. I may add, on the 
authority of Graduati Cantabrigienses and the 
University Calendar, that there never was a Public 
Orator at Cambridge named “ W. M. Crick.” This 
is another error. It was the Rev. Thomas Crick, 
B.D., of St. John’s, who was both President of 
that society—an office answering to the Vice- 
Master at Trinity—and Public Orator. Dr. 
Frederick Thackeray, I am informed in a letter 
from the Rev. H. Russell, Fellow of St. John’s, kindly 
enclosed to me by the Master of St. John’s, lived 
in a house belonging to that Society, on the east 
side of St. Andrew’s Street, near Emmanuel Lane, 


now occupied by Mr. Lucas. F. Sr. J. T. makes 
Richmond Thackeray, the novelist’s father, second 
instead of fifth son of William, of Hadley. He has 
thus passed over three sons of William, inter- 
mediate between William, the eldest, and Rich- 
mond, viz., Webb, Thomas, and St. John, who, it 
is true, died unmarried, but who do not for that 
reason seem to deserve to be erased from the family 
genealogy. The William Makepeace Thackeray 
of the Chester inscription given by Mr. Firz- 
PATRICK was second son of Thomas Thackeray, 
surgeon in Cambridge, who was elder brother of 
William, of Hadley, and whose representative is 
the present head of the family. The subject of 
the inscription was therefore a first cousin of 
Richmond Thackeray, the novelist’s father. The 
Rev. Elias Thackeray, of Dundalk, was next 
younger brother of William, of Chester, and 
both were king’s scholars at Eton. Mr. Bennam 
writes the name of the cradle of the novelist’s 
stock “ Hampthwaite.” For this we should read 
Hampsthwaite. Three members of the family 
held the office of parish clerk there during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The author of the Pedigree of Thackeray, whose 
information was strangely fragmentary on the 
maternal side of the novelist’s ancestry, brought 
together a good many scattered notices of various 
Yorkshire Thackerays, under highly diversified 
forms of orthography, from the fourteenth century 
down to the date of his publication. Since that 
time I have no doubt that fresh instances have 
come to the surface, though they are awaiting col- 
lection in an accessible form. I happen myself to 
have noticed the occurrence of some of the 
Thackerays of Exilby in the first volume of the 

blications of the North Riding Record Society. 
F do not think that any connected scheme of 
descent could as yet be made out for the 
Thackerays of Hampsthwaite beyond the point 
to which “J. G. N.” carried it, somewhat tenta- 
tively, in his Pedigree of Thackeray. But a York- 
shire society might be inclined to try and add 
something to the imperfect knowledge which we 
at present possess of the descent of their illustrious 
countryman, William Makepeace Thackeray. 

H. E. Carmicnart, 

New University Club, 8.W. 


In Mr. Bennam’s communication, “W. M. 
Crick,” p. 492, |. 3, should be “ Rev. T. Crick.” 
May the following anecdote, connected with his 
election in 1836, be added? A rival candidate 
was called upon by the “gods” in the Senate 
House for a song. The answer was, “ Mr. —— 
cannot sing, he hasa crick in hisneck.” It should 
be stated that Mr. used to carry his head 
rather peculiarly, P. J. F. Ganrittoy. 


Battoon ix. 486).—Why should this 
word be derived from “ Ballon, a famous dancing 
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master in the seventeenth century”? The first 
use of the word in English has reference to the 
game called “balloon-ball,” to which there are 
various references in our early dramatic literature. 
Thus in Hastward Ho, made by Geo. Chapman, 
Ben. Ionson, Ioh. Marston, 1605, Sir Petronel 
says to Gertrude (I. i.): “’Faith I was so enter- 
tained in the progress with one Count Epernoum, 
a Welsh knight ; we had a match at balloon, too, 
with my Lord Whachum for four crowns.” To 
this Gertrude answers: “At baboon? Jesu! you 
and I will play at baboon in the country, knight.” 
Sir Petronel: “ O, sweet lady! ’tis a strong play 
with the arm.” T. Heywood alludes to the game 
in his The Fowre Prentises of London, 1615 :— 

“ Eustace. All that is nothing, I can tosse him thus, 

Guy. I thus: ’tis easier sport then the Baloone.” 

Vol, ii, p. 204, Heywood's “ Dramatic Works,” 
J. Pearson's reprint, 1874. 
Minshen’s Dict., 1617, has: “‘ Baldone, a winde- 
ball to play withall......1. Balldne (ex balla, i. pila),” 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Of course the derivation of this word from 
“ Ballon, a famous dancing master in the seven- 
teenth century,” is an idle fabrication, which the 
Times should not have repeated. It is false on 
the face of it, because it is no solution of the pro- 
blem; for it does not tell us how the dancing master 
came by the name himself. It is well known that 
the words which are really due to names of men 
are comparatively few; whilst, on the other hand, 
the guessing etymologist usually resorts to the 
suggestion of such a derivation when he knows 
not what else to say. It is the last poor shift of 
& man who pretends to explain what he cannot 
otherwise solve. Of course the word balloon is 
far older than the seventeenth century. In Florio’s 
Ital. Dict., ed. 1598, we already find the entry, 
“ Ballone, a great ball, a ballone (to play at with 
braces), a footeball.” Cotgrave has, “ Ballon, a 
fardel or small pack,” and in fact it was at first 
used in French as a diminutive of bale, which is 
after alla mere doublet of ball. Godefroy gives 
& quotation for ballon, dated 1485, in this sense 
of “small bale.” Littré has a quotation for it in 
the sense of “balloon” in the sixteenth century. 
The sense of “great ball” was probably borrowed 
from Italian, for it is a singular fact that the Ital. 
suffix -one is augmentative, whilst the F. -on is 
properly diminutive. I would suggest that an 
ordinary irresponsible newspaper is a very poor 
guide in questions of etymology, wherein at least 
some small degree of accuracy is required. 

Watrer W. Sxzart. 


_ Where the Times got such nonsense from as 
its “famous dancing master in the seventeenth 
century ” I do not know; but, seeing that the word 


and that pallone in Italian is a skin full of wind, 
we need hardly guess much about the origin. In 
Noél and Carpentier’s Dict. Etymol. it is properly 
said to be, in the sense quoted, slang of the opera, 
* i] y a du ballon dans sa danse”; and in Lorraine 
Littré says that it is a term for the rounded sum- 
mits of a mountain, The figure is obvious in both 
instances, C. A. Warp. 
159, Haverstock Hill. 


Ecuipses oF THE Sun (6 S. ix. 390, 439, 496). 
—In accordance with Dr. NicHotson’s request, 
I have referred to L’Art de Vérifier les Dates for 
eclipses of the sun between the years a.p. 1591 
and 1595. A partial eclipse of the sun was visible 
in Europe on July 20,1591. This was observed by 
Tycho Brahe. A total eclipse of the sun occurred 
on May 30, 1593. This was total in northern 
Africa and south-western Asia, but was only visible 
as a partial eclipse in Europe. Kepler states that 
at Zerbst (Dessau) two digits (amounting to about 
one-sixth part of the sun’s diameter) were observed 
to be eclipsed. 

The only other eclipse of the sun visible in 
Europe within the dates mentioned by Dr. Br. 
NicHoLson occurred on October 3, 1595; but I 
presume this is excluded from his consideration, as 
taking place in the autumn, not in the summer. 

W. T. 


Invertep Cuevron S. ix. 387, 478).— 
Perhaps what I will now put on paper may satisfy 
any readers of “ N. & Q.” who are interested about 
the “ inverted chevron.” 

Guillim, ed. 1724, p. 43, gives one thus, Azure, 
a chevron reversed or; but not as an English 
coat. He quotes it from Baron, Art Heraldique, 
p. 47. The name is Ralet. 

Colombiere (Science Heroique, p. 134) gives 
“Chontzin en Allemagne, de gueules au chevron 
renversé d’argent.” He engraves it on p. 135. 
Sibmacher (Wappenbuch, vol. i. p. 38) gives 
this coat with this name, Chontzin; but at 
vol. iii. p. 21, repeats it with an identical quarter- 
ing second and third, and gives the name Concin. 
Spener (Insignium Theoria, Pars Specialis, 
pp. 101, 102) refers to the Wappenbuch, and gives 
the name Concini. He says that the Italian and 
Austrian families are one. He says, p. 102: “ Ex 
eddem gente fuit Concinus Concini, qui sub Mare- 
scalli Ancrei nomine in Gallia claruit, et Dux et 
Par Francie creatus, tragico tamen exitu periit.” 
This was the famous Maréchal d’Ancre,: killed, 
“sur le pont-levis du Louvre, le 24 Avril de l’an 
1617.” 

Fr. Silv. Petra Sancta, in his Tessere Gentilitie, 
p. 153, has this, speaking of chevrons: “ Est 
aliquando etiam inversus, et in imam scuti 
regionem cuspidatus. Cujusmodi capreolum 
cyaneum, in aured parmuli, Cahortii gerunt in 


occurs in Ronsard’s poems of the previous century, 
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Ginanni, L’Arte del Blasone...... in Venezia, 
1756, at p. 279 says : “ Laderchi in Faenza, porta 
in fondo rosso un Capriolo gemellato e riversato 
d’argento.” 

Nisbet, System of Heraldry, vol. i, ‘ OF the 
cheveron,” says : “A cheveron reversed is said when 
its point is towards the base. Azure, a cheveron 
reversed argent, by the name of Rumor.” 

I know only two English examples. One is 
Newport, in Monmouthshire, if Newport will 
submit to be misnamed English. This town carries 
a chevron reversed—that is, with the peak to the 
base. The other came before me when I was looking 
over the evidences of a friend of ancient family in 
Yorkshire. It was on a seal to a deed, but the 
seal made on the usual label of parchment had 
been detached from the deed to which it had be- 
longed. I can, therefore, give no date. The seal 
shows a chevron reversed, and in precise middle 
chief a fleur-de-lys. Outside the shield, on each 
side of it, is a bird with a long neck. This is the 
only example besides Newport known to me. 

D 


Stuart's Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


The book-plate of “Robert ’Espinasse of the 
Inner Temple” exhibits this uncommon charge. 
The arms on it are, Vert, on a fess gules (sic) three 
bezants, between in chief an inverted chevron or 
enclosing a bezant, and in base a fleur-de-lis be- 
tween two circular batons couped and erected of 
the third, an annulet for difference. 

Epmunp M. Boyte. 


A chevron inverted (chevron renversé) is occa- 
sionally met with in foreign heraldry ; and, though 
more rarely, it is also found issuing from one of 
the flanks of the escutcheon. The former is borne 
alone, or with other charges, by Von Chontzin, 
Rumlingen, Bulgarini, Trauner, Prevost, &c.; the 
latter by Marschalck, Duchtel, &c. Contre- 
chevronné, with chevrons inverted, I have seen 
several times, J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Aw Oak Tree anv its Contents (6" § ix. 
468).—You do not appear as yet to have had any 
comment upon the statement that an old oak tree, 
blown down in a gentleman’s park in Derbyshire, 
was sawn up last year, and in a hole, bored to the 
centre of the tree and plugged up, were found human 
hair and some parings of finger-nails. I think I 
can throw some light on them. A few summers 
ago I was taking temporary duty in a small 
country district a few miles from Winchester. I 
made acquaintance with the village schoolmaster, 
who had long been afflicted with ague. Being 
popular with his children and their parents, he 
received from many of the latter remedies declared 
to be infallible for his obstinate complaint. Some 
of these, as specimens of local superstition, he 
mentioned to me. One of the most grotesque was 


the advice that he should, with a ceremony which 
I do not remember, insert some of the parings of 
his finger-nails in the hole of a tree. I think also, 
but of this I am not sure, with the nail-parings 
were to be enclosed some locks of his hair. 

W. G. Humpney. 


“ Tag Drama ” (6"§, ix. 489).—I 
am only going now to guess, and pretend no answer 
to Dr. Br. Nicuotson. It is just possible that “Ch. 
Baldwin, Lond.,” is Wm. Godwin, who in 1819 
published Fables, by Edward Baldwin, and they 
were written by himself. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Peter Jackson: Jackson (6" vii. 
429; viii. 57, 98, 292, 433; ix. 116, 195).— 
Musgrave’s obituary (Add. MS. 5733) says, “ Sir 
Philip Jackson, Knt., Director of the Bank, died 
Nov. 21, 1724”; and again, “ Sir Philip Jackson, 
Knt., of Herefordshire, died April 6, 1734.” The 
last-named appears to have been baptized at St. 
Dionis Backchurch June 3, 1684, son of Mr. 
Edward Jackson, and, if so, would be nephew to 
the first-named Sir Philip. It therefore seems 
to be an open question as to whom the portraits 
“extant at Coombs Place” represent, viz., Sir 
Philip the first or Sir Philip the second, and con- 
sequently which of the Ladies Jackson their re- 
spective wives. Great confusion appears to have 
prevailed in the announcements concerning the 
several Ladies Jackson. No record of Sir Peter’s 
death occurs in the obituary; but on Feb. 25, 
1732, “ Lady Jane” Jackson is said to have died. 
This, in fact, I believe really refers to Mary, his 
widow, because Charles and Elizabeth Fleetwood 
do not seem to have had a daughter “ Jane” to 
marry the second Sir Philip ; and, having already 
erroneously described the widow of the first Sir 
Philip, the magazines follow up that error by mis- 
describing the widow of Sir Peter. Any further 
response in reference to Jacksons bearing “ three 
cinquefoils on a chevron between as many eagles’ 
heads erased,” would oblige your present contri- 
butor. James SyKes. 


Resurcam ix. 485).—We know from 
Fuller’s Church History, bk. x., that Bishop John 
King, who died in 1621, desired in his will that 
“nothing should be written on his plain grave- 
stone save only ‘ Resurgam,’” and this, from Dug- 
dale’s History of St. Paul’s Cathedral, appears to 
have been done. But beside this there was a long 
mural inscription to his memory, the most pro- 
minent phrase of which was “ Marmor loquax 
Spirat Resurgam.” Granger, in his Biographical 
History, under the article “ King,” after mention- 
ing the old anecdote about Wren, adds: “I con- 
jecture this was part of the stone under which 
Bishop King was buried; and my conjecture is the 


more probable as this word occurs in no other 
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epitaph in Dugdale.” H. Thomas, in Ancient 
Heuties of London, i. 398, says, in reference to 
this legend: “It is remarkable that this word 
resurgam was cut on the monument of Bishop 
King, who preached before James I. to solicit the 
repairs of the ancient cathedral; it might have 
been his tombstone.” It is hardly probable now 
that any more precise information can be obtained. 
If the story is true, it is quite possible that the 
stone in question was one of the two inscribed to 
Bishop King; but as the word was common 
on tombstones, it may have been a fragment of 
some other monumental stone. 
Epwarp Sotty. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Bibliography of the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy, with 
Notes and Extracts, By W. H. Wyman, (Cincinnati, 
Thomson. ) 

In his life of Edmond Malone, Sir James Prior, de- 

scribing the unceasing flow of Shakspearian criticism, 

says, “ Several suppose that he (Shakespeare) wrote more 
plays than he acknowledged ; others, that he fathered 
more than he had written; while the last opinions are 
still more original and extraordinary—that his name is 
akin to a myth, and that he wrote no plays at all.” We 
have, however, got to a point beyond that, for since the 
publication by the late Miss Delia Bacon of her article 
on “ William Shakespeare and his Plays” in Putnam's 
Monthly for January, 1856, which first suggested the 
theory of Bacon’s authorship of Shakespeare's plays, 
numbers of pamphlets and articles have been written on 
the subject. To such a pitch, indeed, has this Bacon 
mania been carried, that it has been gravely asserted by 
one writer that the famous Lord Chancellor also wrote 

Fletcher’s plays, and by another that he was the author 

of Montaigne’s essays! To such theories we can 

see no end so long as the human mind retains its 
fertile power of imagination, and is not encum- 
bered with any inconvenient regard for the dull and 
ad logic of established facts. With regard to Mr. 

yman’s Bibliography, we think it a pity that the com- 
oe should have been in such a hurry to rush into print. 
f it was worth doing at all, it should have been done 
more carefully and more exhaustively. We are told by 

Mr. Wyman in the preface that in July, 1882, he “ issued 

a small privately printed Bibliography of the Bacon- 

Shakespeare Literature, including ‘all the titles then 

ascertained, sixty-three in number.” In April, 1884, 

“ believing that the di ion has reached a point that 

entitles it to as complete a bibliography as can be made,” 

he issued the present volume, In this volume we find 

172 titles, which were all in existence prior to July, 

1882, so that from the compiler’s own showing his first 

attempt was very lame. We can assure him, however, that 

his second compilation is still far from complete. Why, 
for instance, should the article on the “Contemporary 

Notices of Shakespeare,” which appeared in the British 
warterly Review for July, 1857, be omitted? Again, if 
e opinions of Lord Palmerston and of Punch are worth 

recording, why should that of M. Rémusat—an autho- 

rity, we venture to think, of some weight on the subject 
of m—be left unrecorded? So, too, we are at a loss 
to understand why notices of Colonel Hart's Ancient 

Lethe and Mr, Caldwell’s Js Sir Walter Raleigh the 


Author of Shakespeare's Plays and Sonnets ? are inserted 
in this Bibliography. The compiler tells us himself that 
the author of the first book never suggested that Bacon 
wrote Shakspeare’s plays. The title of the second alone 
would, we should have thought, sufficiently have indi- 
cated that it had nothing to do with the Bacon-Shak- 
speare controversy. Finally, we must remind Mr. Wyman 
that in a bibliography it is not sufficient to give a de- 
ecription of the reprint of a work when the original is 
easily accessible. r. Gladstone has said somewhere, in 
one of his essays upon Homer, that ‘‘ no exertion spent 
upon any of the great classics of the world, and attended 
with any amount of real result, is thrown away.” In 
Mr. Wyman’s case we are afraid that any real result 
which might possibly have been attained has been sacri- 
ficed to want of adequate exertion, 


John Wiclif, Patriot and Reformer. (Unwin.) 
Tus tasty little volume is designed as a memorial 
of the quincentenary of John Wiclif’s death, The 
book is divided into two parts, the first being a short but 
interesting account, by Dr. Rudolf Buddensieg, of the 
life and writings of the great English reformer. The 
second part contains a variety of extracts from Wiclif's 
unpublished tract “ De Veritate Scripturz Sacre,” from 
the “Trialogus,” the “Wykett,” and from Vaughan’s 
“Tracts and Treatises of John Wykliffe.” It was on 
Dec. 31, 1384, that Wiclif died at Lutterworth ; and 
though he has exercised an extraordinary influence on 
our religious life and on our language, we are afraid 
that the majority of Englishmen in these days are sadly 
ignorant of what they owe to him. It is strange, too, 
that any of his writings should still remain in manu - 
script, but yet such is the fact, though the Wyclif Society 
is now doing its best to remedy this, 


THE Genealogist for April (Bell & Sons) contains a 
varied amount of valuable matter, in which the authentic 
sources to be drawn from at the Public Record Office 
not unnaturally form a conspicuous feature. The speci- 
men given of the new Peerage, by G. E. C., is of interest, 
as showing something of the line adopted by its author. 
While, of course, it would be impossible to judge such a 
work by a single instalment, there is enough before us to 
prove the thought and care which are being bestowed 
upon it. American readers will not fail to be interested 
in Mr. Rendle’s paper on Harvard University and the 
Southwark Harvards. The list of Lambeth administra- 
tions connects usefully with the calendar of Lambeth 
wills published by Dr. G. W. Marshall, and the Worcester 
diocesan marriage licences afford some useful links 
where other sources fail. We trust that Mr. Walford 
Selby will be encouraged to continue the good work so 
long carried on by Dr. G. W. Marshall in the same 
spirit of devotion to genealogical truth, 


THE new series of Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica 
(Mitchell & Hughes) has been furnished with an index to 
vol. iv., marked by the same characteristic features of ful- 
ness that rendered its predecessors useful. Dr. Howard 
may be congratulated on the amount of work to which 
his index testifies, and also on the fact that a student of 
names as well as of genealogy or blazon may cansult its 
contents with interest. Some very remarkable surnames 
and unusual Christian names are enshrined therein, 
among which we may specify Barbaria, presumably a 
variant of Barbara ; Anstance, a female Christian name ; 
Theodorius, a surname; Godlyf, a Christian name. For 
others, too numerous to recite here, we must refer our 
readers to Dr. Howard’s own pages. We may add that 
the articles in vol. i, of the second series, commenced 
with this year, continue to present features of consider- 
able interest, and the illustrations of the Chetwode, 
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Seyliard, and Monk arms and pedigrees are admirably 
executed, 


Part VIII. of Mr. Hamilton’s Parodies deals with the 
poems of Thomas Hood. 


Tue sixth part of the Encyclopedic Dictionary 
(Cassell & Co.) finishes the letter A and commences 
The articles on Astronomy and Astrology are spe- 
cially noteworthy. Under “ Asteroid” is given a list of 
all asteroids discovered up to March, 1879. The list will 
be completed under the heads “ Planet” and “Solar 
System.” 


A Key to the Waverley Novels, by Henry Grey (Griffith 
& Farran), supplies an epitome of these tales, to which 
is appended an index to the principal characters. 


Tue series of handbooks issued by the International 
Health Exhibition (Clowes & Sons) is likely to be of 
genuine value. Those into which we have looked— 
Water and Water Supplies, The Principles of Cookery, 
and Fire and Fire Brigades, by Capt, Eyre M. Shaw, C.B. 
—are excellent. 


Messrs. Casseut have published a full account, with 
of the Shakspeare Memorial, Stratford-on- 

yon. 

Summer Days, the holiday number of Cassell’s Maga- 
eine, contains ‘‘ An Amateur Landscape Photograph,” by 
the Rev. A. H. Malan, M.A. This is accompanied by 
an a of Broadwindsor likely to interest our 
readers. 


Tu Cornhill, in addition to “Some Literary Recol- 
lections,” has an article on “ Embalmers.””—Mr. Andrew 
Lang contributes to Longman’s a “ Ballade of Railway 
Novels.” To the same magazine Mr. Jefferies contributes 
a characteristic essay, entitled “ Sunny Brighton.”—In 
the English Illustrated appear “Martin Lightfoot's 
Song,” a poem by Charles ly and “ The Royal 
Collection of Miniatures at Windsor Castle,” by Mr. R. 
Holmes.—The Nineteenth Century supplies a ballad “ On 
a Country Road,” by Mr. Swinburne ; a paper by Sir R. A, 
Cross, M.P., on “ The City of London Livery Companies”; 
and one on “ Retrogressive Religion,” by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer.—M. Renan’s new volume of studies of Origines 
du Christianisme is reviewed in Macmillan, in which also 
appears a clever duologue by H. D. T, on “ The Consola- 
tions of Pessimism,.”—In the Antiquarian Magazine and 
Bibliographer, Mrs. C. G. Boger, a valued contributor to 
our pages, continues “ The Legend of King Arthur in 
Somerset.” Mr. Round also supplies part iii, of “‘ Port’ 
and ‘ Port-Reeve,’” and Mr. C. Walford continues his 
“ History of Gilds,” A view of the Great Yarmouth 
Tolhouse is prefixed to the number.—‘ Some London 
Clearings : Clerkenwell,” which appears in All the Year 
Round, treats with some novelty a familiar subject. 
Warwickshire is still the subject of “Chronicles of English 
Counties.”—Among the subjects dealt with in the London 
Quarterly are the late F. D. Maurice and Lord Lynd- 
hurst.—The Contemporary contains an excellent paper 
by Prof. Mahaffy on ‘‘ Untrodden Italy,” and one by 
M. Gabriel Monod on “ Contemporary Life and Thought 
in France.”—An article of special interest to readers of 
“N. & Q.” appears in the Gentleman's under the head 
Ttalian 19 of the Modern Review 
contains essays on Wilhelm Vatke and F. D. Maurice. 

To the July part of the Miscellanea Genealogica Mr. 
Stephen Tucker, Somerset Herald, has communicated an 
interesting account of the assignment of arms to the 
father of Shakspeare. This account is illustrated by five 
facsimiles of documents from the Heralds’ College 
records, These have been most carefully executed in 


hoto-lithograph, and will be heartily welcomed by all 
Those interested in Shakspeariana, 

Tue narrative of the birthplace of the Erskines, which 
appeared at some length in the Atheneum of March 1 
last, bas borne fruit. Within the last few days there has 
been set up, by order of the Lord Provost and Town 
Council of Edinburgh, a handsome tablet in bronze indi- 
cating the house. It bears the inscription :— 

In this house were born the Honble. 
Henry Erskine, Lord Advocate for Scotland, 
B. 1746——». 1817. 


And 
Thomas, Lord Erskine, Lord Chancellor of England, 
B, 1749-——p. 1823. 

No poor man wanted astee while Harry Erskine 
ived, 

The last sentence is now proverbial in Scotland, and 
valued accordingly by the descendants of the Scotch 
lawyer. The tablet and inscription are, we believe, 


from a design furnished by the biographer of Henry | 


Erskine. Visitors to Edinburgh will have no difficulty 
in finding the house in question, as it is nearly opposite 
to that of John Knox, in the High Street. 


AMotices to Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

G. (“ Little drops of water ”).—This is the first line of 
hymn 410 in the Hymnal Companion to the Book of 
Common Prayer (Sampson Low & Co.). In the anno- 
tated edition it is stated that the first five verses are by 
Dr. E. C. Brewer (our correspondent), and the sixth by 
the editor, the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth. 

E. MarsHauu.—We are much obliged for the words 
of the song My Mother. As it is too long for our columns 
we have forwarded it to Mr. Hamilton, 

Joun Tartor (“ Fotheringay Castle "’).—Your infor- 
mation concerning this building has been forwarded to 
Mr. Sims. 

(“ A Literary Revolution ”)—The scheme 
you advocate simply means the substitution of open spaces 
for punctuation, 

H. F. (“ Name of Author Wanted ”).—In the case of 
a living writer choosing to hide himself behind a pseudo- 
nym, it would clearly be indiscreet for us to give the 
real name, supposing us to know it, 

Mowasticus.—The date of the establishment of Kil- 
burn Priory is not known. It was for nuns, was in 
1376 under the order of St, Augustine, and remained so 
until its suppression in 1536. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we cam make no exeeption, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1884, with the INDEX, 


PRICE 10s, 6d. IS NEARLY READY. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 


FIFTH SERIES 


OF 


NOTES AND: QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII., 1874 to 1879. 


(Two Vols. in each Year.) 


*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the FOURTH SERIES may still 
be had, price 6s. 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.’ 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 
DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King's College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 
1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


SCHICHTEN. With Notes, ¢ r and 
Vocabulary. second Edition. igmo. cloth, 


2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Supvatustion, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6d 


8. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, &. Rew Edition, thoroughly Revised and Im- 
proved. (1883.) 2s, 

“Dr Ruchheim's notes a all the pistertenl and geographical in- 
ormation needed.” —Journal of Education 


(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 


(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 


EIGENSINN. 2% DIC 
ao Notes and Vocabul. 


Part I.—Contents: 1. 
DER HAUSSPION. 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, ts. 6d 
Port ITl.—Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2 EIN THEURER SPASS. 
List UND PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Eaition. 12mo. cloth, 6d. 
Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 
Part I1l.—Contents: DER GEHEIME In Five Acts. By 
Hac KLANDER. With Notes. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Eleventh Edition. 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d, 

Crown Svo. 4a. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neuen Conti — (Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), and 
“Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
“ Ranks fer above the ordinary run of educational books....The 


Notes and scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 
Public Opinion, 


“ We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
and reading-book for the middle or her 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 
German, with English Vocabulary, by T. MATTHAY. 

Second Edition, &vo. cloth boards, 5a, 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


(Hamiltonian System). With an Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
ani an Introduction containing the Elements of Grammar, by L. 
RAUNFELS and A. C. WHITE. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo, cloth, 38. 6d. 
APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


according to Dr. Becker's Views. With a Complete Course of 
Exercises. KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 36, 


In 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker’, to be used with every 
German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON BOHLEN. 


12mo. cloth, 6s. 

Les ECRIVAINS FRANQAIS, leur Vie et 
bon, oe V'Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. Par 
12mo. cleth, ls. 6d. each, 

AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 

FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 


Fourteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Price 28. 6d. each, 12mo. cloth, in Two Parts, 


NOUVEAU THEATRE FRANQAIS., 
Modern French Plays. Fdited for Schools, with Notes and 
Dr. A, BUCHHEIM, The Two Parts together 

‘ 12mo, cloth, 54. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
Ttalian in Queen's College, London. 

New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5e. 


BIAGGI'S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 
tracts from Italian Prose Writers (from the Thirteenth Century to 
the Present Time). by a of Kasy 8 
with Notes for Beginners, 

Twelfth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 3s. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
vised and ae tmoreved by A. GAL! ENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, London.—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. sewed, 1s. 


Price 5e. erown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Presen 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LUUISA A. 


“The notes give the reader all the assistance which he can require. 


They prove, too, that the authoress posse«ses not only an accurate 
the language, but critical powers of ne 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes, 
Introduction (on the Greek Metres, ) Questions for Ex- 
amination, by CHARLEs BADHAM 


Price 38, 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 
LUS. Edited from the i wt of Dindorf, with English Notes, by 
the Key. J. 8. WATSON, M.A 


Tenth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. LH. NE. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 
Fnglish Prose, with Notes and a Preliminary Dissertation, by 
FP. A. PALEY, M.A. 


Printed by JOHN OC. Atheneum 
a JOHN 0, FRANCIS, at No, 20, 


Strand, W.0,—Saturday, July 5, 


Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, ty the 
ellington Street, 
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